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Chaplin Kid Contests 



CHARLIE 

CHAPLIN 


Charlie Chaplin is the youngster’s idol and in “City 
Lights’ you have opportunities no end to build up kiddie 
trade through tie-ups, contests and exploitation ideas. 
To benefit fully from your campaign interest your local 
newspaper and local merchants to cooperate with you in 
putting over the various stunts. They will be more than 
glad to do so for Chaplin copy insures widespread pub¬ 
lic interest. 

Impersonation Contest 

Invite every kid in town to participate in a Chaplin 
impersonation contest. Those competing for prizes must 
be sixteen or younger and must have designed and exe¬ 
cuted their own costumes. The contest consists in getting 
up an outfit identical to the one the comedian has made 
famous in his pictures. Old clothing of the parents can 
be used for the purpose, but the garments must be cut 
down to the proper fit by the children themselves. En¬ 
trants should be required to have photographs taken of 
themselves in the get-up. 

Three photos should be submitted—a front view, a side 
view and a straight photograph. 

Effect a tie-up with your newspaper so that the con¬ 
test receives plenty of publicity. Run pictures of promis¬ 
ing contenders for prizes alongside of stills of the star. 

Local merchants can be gotten into the campaign eithei 
through window displays or a promotional sales drive. 
Have each store back some entrant in the contest, and 
run his picture in cooperative ad spreads. Store cham¬ 
pions might be those inducing the greatest number of 
people to trade with the concern over a certain period, 
or they might be the children of families having made 
the greatest number of purchases during a certain f^iod. 

Start the contest far enough in advance 
ing so as to take full advantage of the localtn 
sible. 

Arrange to have the contest come to 
before you open. Have all participanj 
at your theatre some afternooi 
after school hours or a Saturday 
afternoon. Fix up a camera in 
front of your theatre and take mo¬ 
tion pictures of them. Cover your 
marquee with banners telling 
about the contest and the picture. 


Announce that these films will be shown at the theatre 
during the run of “City Lights.” 


Special Chaplin Party 

To assure the presence of a large number of contest- 
•ants arrange with the papers and the local merchants 
to sponsor a mammoth Chaplin party in which cake 9 , 
ice cream and knick-knacks are given each child. Hold 
this party immediately after the taking of the motion 
picture. Have this affair played up in the papers and 
the news columns, dealer and theatre ads. 


Chaplin Imitators 


Through the women and children clubs in town con¬ 
duct a contest to award prizes to the youngster doing the 
best take-off of Chaplin in a Chaplin costume. Limit 
each club’s entries to two or three boys. Allow girl 
Chaplins to participate also, providing special prizes for 
them. Have several of these outstanding contestants 
appear at your theatre each night. Get the newspapers 
and the merchants to cooperate and contribute prizes for 
the winners. Clubs entering grand winners should rec. 
ceive some special award or be paid some noteworthy 
tribute. 


Hold a Ballot 

Run voting ballots in the newspaper and have them 
distributed from your theatre and from the stores of the 
ants tied-wp with you. Let patrons pick their 
lumber which is simply arranged by giv- 
a numbered placard to carry as he walks 
of the camera. Get local merchants and 
onate merchandise and articles which may 
o the various winners. 


Invite the winners to attend spe¬ 
cial performances held on different 
nights during the run of the pic¬ 
ture. Present the youngsters to your 
audiences and have them go through 
a short Chaplin routine, carefully 
rehearsed, before they go on. 


C/TYUG/m 


Charlie does a Horatio Alger in his latest, appearing as a 
hobo hero who seeks fame and fortune first as a white wing, 
then a prize fighter and finally a snooty stanchion of society full 
of grand airs and languorous indifference but without a dime 
in his pocket. There’s a love story, a love story as only Chap¬ 
lin can tell them. “City Lights” is positively the world’s great¬ 
est entertainment. 



Here is a sure-fire attention-getter and a stunt certain to arouse the 
interest of the entire kid population of your community. It’s a Charlie 
Chaplin Parade. 

Every youngster is eligible to participate. The only requirements 
are that the parader be dressed in a Chaplin outfit. Hold the parade 
at hours when many people are likely to be on the street. See that all 
important sections of the town are covered in the march. 

To insure a good turn-out serve refreshments in your lobby for the 
paraders. Get a quantity of the Chaplin Derbies, mentioned on the 
opposite page, and announce that each marcher gets a Charlie Chaplin 
hat FREE. The parade can be tied up with the Field Day mentioned 
below. Those participating would have to join in the march. 


Chaplin Field Day 

Effect a tie-up with your newspaper and local merchants for the_jaiB^^ 
pose of holding a Chaplin Field Day for the youngsters. The advertis¬ 
ing and window display possibilities should be sufficiently enticing to 
inte'rest them. Dealers should contribute different articles to serve as 
prizes for winners of the various events. These articles can be dis¬ 
played in their windows with explanatory copy and stills from the pro¬ 
duction. Have the articles labelled “Our Charlie Chaplin prize, etc.” 
The newspaper can promote cooperative ad spreads in which merchants 
can- feature the prize awards. 

Put the athletic schedule for the field day in charge of a competent 



the ill-fitting coat and baggy pants, and the -pocket edition mustache. 
Everywhere they are saying he’s funnier and more appealing than ever 
in this new and greatest of all side-splitting comedies. 


The picture is “City Lights” and it’s coming to the. 

theatre on... Three years, $1,500,000 and 800,000 feet 

of film were spent in its production. From sources close to Chaplin 
comes word that the comedian’s enthusiasm for “City Lights’’ is greate-frr*w^"- 
than it has been for any film he has made. 

A staunch, believer in the silent picture, Chaplin has made his new 
comedy entirely without dialogue. There are sound effects and music 
but the voice of the forlorn little figure is never heard. Though un- - 
prejudiced, the comedian points out he is merely dealing with what he 
believes to be a superior art form. 

“City Lights” tells of the comic adventures of a blue blood of the 
highways, who forms a strange friendship with an eccentric million¬ 
aire. While intoxicated, the Croesus treats Charlie as a bosom com¬ 
panion, sobered he will have nothing to do with him. There is a blind 
flower girl who does unusual things to the heart strings of the friendless 
tramp. You’ll roar one minute and feel all choked up the next watch¬ 
ing this happy-go-lucky vagabond trying to solve his and the world’s 
problems by becoming in turn a white wing, a prizefighter and a man 
about town. Here is the entertainment the whole world has been 
waiting for. A giant helping of laughs, gaiety, surprises and the un¬ 
matched artistry of the greatest of all comedians combine to make 
“City Lights” the greatest funfest you’ve ever known. 


1 —Three Col. Ad 
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The whole world is 
interested in any¬ 
thing Chaplin does 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “CITY LIGHTS” 

PUBLICITY SECTION 


These stories make 
your picture the fa¬ 
vorite town topic 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

in 

“CITY LIGHTS” 

Written, Directed and Produced by 

Charles Chaplin 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


A Blind Girl _ __ 

Her Grandmother 
An Eccentric Millionaire 

His Butler_ 

A Prizefighter 
A Tramp_ _ 


VIRGINIA CHERRILL 
— Florence Lee 
Harry Myers 
- Allan Garcia 
Hank Mann 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


Copyright 1930 by Charles Chaplin 


fHarry Crocker 

Assistant Directors _■{ Henry Bergman 
I Albert Austin 
fRolIie Totheroh 
-(Gordon Pollock 
I Mark Marklatt' 


Photographers 


STUDIO STAFF 

Settings by Charles D. Hall 

Music Composed by Charles Chaplin 

Musical Arr. by_Arthur Johnston 

Dir. of Publicity __ Carlyle Robinson 
- General Manager_Alfred Reeves 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
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Chaplin’s "City Lights” Gives Low-Down on 

What Fighters Do Behind Scenes Before Scrap 


U1I 1^ cAJrlbvjl JtJLl 

TO CHANGE TREND OF FILM WORLD; 

COMEDY DEFIES PRESENT POLICIES 

Chaplin’s New Comedy Attains Effects Through Sound and Music 
to Exclusion of Dialogue; Movie Prophets Predict an 
Avalanche of Talkless Pictures as a Result 


CHAPLIN GOES LIMIT 
TO FILM HIS LATEST 

Comedian Defies Movie Trend 
in Making "City Lights”; 
Thinks it His Best 


Having declared that h,e consid¬ 
ers the talking picture an inferior 
medium of screen entertainment to 
the silent motion picture produc¬ 
tion, Charlie Chaplin backs his opin¬ 
ion with the presentation of “City 
Lights,” a romantic comedy photo¬ 
play soon to be s'hown at the. 

theatre, which is synchronized with 
music and sound effects. 

At no time is the human voice 
heard in “City Lights.” It is the 
comedian-producer’s contention that 
dialogue limits the field of expres¬ 
sion and being primarily a panto¬ 
mime artist, he regards silence as 
the best medium for him and the 
character he portrays. Chaplin adds 
that he is not being prejudiced in 
the stand he has taken but that 
lie is merely carrying on in what 
-the believes a superior art form. 

“City Lights” is heralded as 
Chaplin’s supreme effort. Of con¬ 
siderable significance are the facts 
that reveal that Chaplin expended 
$1,500,000 of his own money and 
close to three years of his time in 
the making of this photoplay. 

From sources close to Chaplin it 
is learned that the comedian’s en¬ 
thusiasm over “City Lights” is 
greater than he has ever before evi 
denced. It is believed that this 
production will pave the way for 
more non-dialogue pictures and 
start renewed activity in studios 
as well as in theatres. Chaplin’s 
film is the first of any importance 
to come out of Hollywood in close 
to three years, in silent form. 

All through the making of “City 
Lights” Chaplin has been sub¬ 
merged by correspondence from 
every portion of the world lauding 
him for his stand against talking 
pictures. From individuals and or¬ 
ganizations representing the deaf, 
the comedian has had several hun- 
ti red thousand letters alone, prais¬ 
ing him for his loyalty to panto¬ 
mime. 

There is no attempt at spectacle 
in “City Lights.” Only three vital 
characters are introduced but 
around them has been woven a 
powerful story of 'human sacrifice: 
delightful romance and rollicking 
comedy. There is not the eternal 
triangle and the love theme is spir¬ 
itual and not bordering on sex. 

As in all previous Chaplin pro¬ 
ductions the comedian is also re¬ 
sponsible for the direction and the 
star portrayal. He was likewise 
the author of “City Lights” which 
is an original idea with its locale in 
any large city, anywhere. 

Chaplin presents himself in his 
world famous tramp character and 
f||f he is the central figure in the tur¬ 

moil of the. city. A blind flower 
girl is the second of importance and 
brings to the screen for the first 
time Virginia Cherrill, who, until 
assigned the leading feminine part 
in the picture was a Chicago society 
girl. The other of the trio is an 
eccentric millionaire, portrayed by 
Harry Myers. 

Important to the telling of the 
story is the flower vender’s grand¬ 
mother, enacted bv Florence Lee: 
the eccentric millionaire’s butler, 
Allan Garcia and a prize-fighter. 

-»^Hank Mann. With the city as a 

background thousands of Holly¬ 
wood players rub elbows such as is 
the case with the multitudes of any 
community. 

Although there is nui a spoken 
word from the beginning to the 
end of “City Lights” the production 
is completely synchronized with 
music and sound effects. In this 
respect, Chaplin adds another ac¬ 
complishment to his versatility in¬ 
troducing for the greater part en¬ 
tirely original music of his own 
creation, the arrangement of which 
is credited to Arthur Johnston. 

Many are of the opinion that 
Chaplin will write history with his 
production “City Lights.” It is be¬ 
lieved that the genius of pantomime 
will achieve a success, which will at 
a single gesture overthrow the tra¬ 
dition that pictures simply must 
talk. 


Horatio Alger Chaplinized 


In his picture “City Lights’ 

• which comes to the. 

theatre on . Charlie 

• Chaplin applies the rules of the 
young man who made good to his 
hobo hero. This time the forlorn, 
dog-eared little tramp tries to lift 
himself up bv the boot-straps first 
-A as a white wing, then a prize fighter 
and finally a man about town. It is 
acclaimed as his best yet. 


Right behind the scenes of a 
fight club Charlie Chaplin takes his 
audience in one of the feature se¬ 
quences of his greatest of all screen 
efforts, “City Lights,” his latest 
United Artists release, which is to 

be seen at the. 

theatre, starting . 

All of the secrets as to just what 
does go on in the dressing rooms 
adjoining an arena are revealed by 
the comedian,, with nothing left to 
the imagination. The beauty of it 
all is that the “actors” are genuine 
pugilists known the world oyer, 
among them a number of ex-cham¬ 
pions and near-champions and 
would-bes. 

Chaplin pulls back the partition 
between the training quarters and 
the auditorium to bring to the screen 
some of the possibilities and prob¬ 
abilities in the realm of fistiana, ac¬ 
cording to his conception. In so 
doing he enacts the character of a 
fighter and the one with whom he 
becomes embroiled is portrayed bv 
Hank Mann. These two actually 
go into the ring and engage each 
other for several rounds in what is 
declared the most side-splitting ex¬ 
hibition of the art of self-defense 
ever to have taken place on or off 
the screen. Alt hough t his bout was 
staged solelv for “Citv Lights” and 
before a gathering of eight hundred 
or more men, who were paid to 
watch it and did not pay for the 
privilege, it is believed it would 
rock the biggest stadium in the 
world if it became an actual event. 


Some of the fighters to assist 
Chaplin in the realism of this parti¬ 
cular highlight of the production in¬ 
clude the three well known giant 
heavyweights, Tony Stabenau, “Sug¬ 
ar” Willie Keeler and the colored 
Victor Alexander; Kid Wagner, Joe 
Herrick, Joe Ritchie, Sailor Vincent, 
Eddie McAuliffe, Cy Slocum and 
the heavyweight wrestler. Ad Her¬ 
man. The difficult task of referee¬ 
ing was handled by Eddie Baker. 


Acclaimed his greatest contribu¬ 
tion to the screen, Charlie Chaplin’s 
“City Lights” will open an engage¬ 
ment at the.theatre, 

bringing to this city a non-dialogue 
motion picture' production, which, 
it is believed, will be the forerunner 
of many more screen offerings in¬ 
troducing action, synchronized with 
music and sound effects. 

More than two years in time have 
been devoted by Chaplin to the 
making of “City Lights” and it 
represents an investment of $1,- 
500,000 of the comedian’s own 
money. All of this is Chaplin’s an¬ 
swer to the talking picture and his 
firm stand for pantomimic motion 
Dictures. 

Those who have been privileged 
to view “City Lights” have unhesi¬ 
tatingly agreed that Chaplin was 
not in error to stick to the silent 
course in his screen work. It is said 
that never before has the great 
comedian extended himself to pro¬ 
duce such a comedy masterpiece. 

“City Lights” will occupy the 
screen for about one hour and 
twenty minutes. The story may be 
termed a romantic comedy, al¬ 
though many of its highlights are 
brilliantly dramatic, in fact tragic 
It is an original idea and was writ¬ 
ten by Chaplin. He is likewise re¬ 
sponsible for the direction. 

The action takes place in any 
large city. There is nothing elabo¬ 
rate about the story and it is its 
simplicity that will undoubtedly 
gain for it a permanent place in the 
theatre. The characters are natu¬ 
ral, such as rub elbows with each 
other throughout the daily walks of 
life. 

There are only three players vital 
to the story. There is not the eter¬ 
nal triangle and that which happens 
has to do with a tramp, a flower girl 
who is blind and a millionaire, who 
has his eccentricities. Incidental to 
these there are three others. The 
girl’s grandmother, the millionaire’s 
butler and a prizefighter. While 
the others make up the city, just 
like any city with its milling 
throngs. 

A new face comes to the screen 
in “City Lights.” Virginia Cher¬ 
rill, as the girl. This is Miss Cher- 
rill’s initial bow in motion pictures 
and advance reports indicate that 
she is due to win favor. She en¬ 
tered the film world from a social 
life and despite the difficult por¬ 
trayal entrusted to her, it is be¬ 
lieved she has acquitted herself with 
much credit. The young woman is 
a natural blonde with blue eyes. 

Harry Myers, who by no means 
is new to the screen, plays the part 
of the eccentric millionaire. For 
many years Myers has been a lead¬ 
ing player and star in his own right 
and as the chief foil to Chaplin he 
is declared to be at his best. Pic¬ 
ture followers will remember My¬ 
ers for his excellent work in “The 
Connecticut Yankee.” 

Florence Lee, as the grand¬ 
mother; Allan. Garcia in the role of 
the butler and Hank Mann portray¬ 
ing the prize fighter make up the 
balance of the cast. Garcia is well 
known to Chaplin followers for it 
was he who was the “cruel” ring¬ 
master in “The Circus.” 

Chaplin plays the tramp. He has 
slightly altered his characterization 
in “City Lights,” although he is at¬ 
tired in his world famous baggy 
trousers, abbreviated tail coat and 


battered derby and a foundation of 
the gunboat shoes. 

Ten thousand or more women, 
men. and children make up the back¬ 
ground of the city. The city in 
which the story unfolds was entirely 
built within the enclosures of the 
massive Chaplin plant in Holly¬ 
wood. Every available foot of 
ground was utilized and hundreds 
of technicians of all the crafts em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of realism. 

One of the most important items 
of the production was the building 
of a river, with its embankment and 
the city in the distance. The body 
of water covered an area of five 
acres and was completed at a cost 
of $15,000. This is small in com¬ 
parison, however, when it is stated 
that the construction of two streets 
in a downtown business section 
called for an expenditure of close 
to $100,000. 

With the presentation of “City 
Lights” Chaplin makes his debut 
as a musician. The entire musical 
synchronization of the production, 
with only few exceptions, is from 
music composed by the comedian. 
Many months were devoted to 
this phase by the producer, who 
is, although not generally known, 
an accomplished pianist, organist, 
violinist, cellist and harpist. 

Due to the care with which the 
music was arranged for “City 
Lights” despite the fact that there 
is not once the use of a human 
voice, instrumental effects are used 
with considerable deception. In the 
arrangement of the musical accom¬ 
paniment Arthur Johnston, of the 
Irving Berlin Company, was asso¬ 
ciated with Chaplin. 

During the making of “City 
Lights” 800,000 feet of film passed 
through three cameras. The fin¬ 
ished production is a little more 
than one percent, as it is distributed 
by the United Artists Corporation. 


Chaplin Popularizes 

Spaghetti and Eggs 


Spaghetti, with a side order of 
scrambled eggs and sausages, will 
undoubtedly become a very popular 
dish after the initial showing of 
Charlie Chaplin’s long awaited non¬ 
dialogue motion picture production, 
“City Lights,” which opens at the 
.theatre. 

Not that spaghetti and scrambled 
eggs and sausages have not already 
won popular favor, but it is the 
Chaplin treatment of these univers¬ 
ally consumed edibles that is bound 
to stimulate new appetites. 

It is recalled that when Charlie 
Chaplin visited his native London, 
England, back in 1921, that the 
stewed eel occupied a warm spot in 
the tablefare of most Britishers. Yet 
when the comedian indulged in the 
same stewed eels but with an added 
personal touch, the event becoming 
public knowledge, more eels found 
their way to the skillet in the brief 
period of a week than in the history 
of that city’s cafedom. 

In City Lights” Chaplin takes 
his spaghetti oozing in olive oil. Not 
because of any particular flavor that 
is produced but for the purpose of 
adding enjoyment and ease in the 
consumption. It is difficult to de¬ 
scribe properly just what happens, 
because words are inadequate to fit 
the pantomime of the subject. 


STORY OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST COMEDY 


In any large city, throughout the world, the three characters 
Vl lf,. to jk* 8 story dwell. A tramp, a blind girl and an eccentric 
millionaire. 

. .’I’he tramp is an idealist; yet an object of laughter and ridicule. 
Aimlessly he wanders the streets pf the city until he comes in 
contact with the blind girl. She is a flower vender at one of the 
public squares. Because of her affliction the girl’s feeling toward 
the little vagabond is purely spiritual and her kindliness toward 
him seems to supply something that was void in his life. 

It is while enraptured with the girl that the tramp seeks soli¬ 
tude at the river’s edge, away from the turmoil of the city, where 
he may "dream.” But his trend of thought is interrupted as a 
man is about to commit suicide. This is the millionaire, who, 
being in one of his peculiar moods, plans self-destruction. His 
life is saved by the tramp and the two become friends. 

As the weeks progress a strong devotion develops between the 
blind girl and the tramp. Likewise the friendship between the 
millionaire and his new-found friend progresses and also digresses, 
according to the mood of the man of wealth. 

Illness overtakes the girl and the tramp learns of her condi¬ 
tion when she does not appear at her daily stand. Her aged 
grandmother attempts to shoulder the burden of their livelihood 
but with little success. The tramp seeks the millionaire for assist- 
ance only to discover that he has sailed for Europe. Money is 
imperative so the tramp gets a job. He manages to hold the 
girl’s little home together, though at considerable personal sacri¬ 
fice. Then he loses his position. 


Faced with added problems, the tramp is desperate He 
takes to earn money as a prizefighter but he is soundly beat, 
broken marv, he wanders the streets. Then there is a n« 
of light. The millionaire has returned to the city and F 
again in an eccentric mood. He greets the tramp with deep 
tion and takes him to his home. p 

• T h Vtramp tells the millionaire of the girl and quicklv 
is forthcoming to meet accumulated bills and even suffici 
assure the girl of an operation so that she may regain her 
But thugs enter the millionaire’s home and there is an attac 
a robbery. 

During the struggle and excitement the tramp escapes 
R 6 , h ° use ’ . c *F r y»B with him the money the millionaire gav, 
But the millionaire is sobered by the blows of the crook 
he fails to recognize the tramp. 

When the tramp is released from prison he is a figure ol 
dejection. Once more he is ridiculed and laughed ar an 
mented as he trudges the streets. 

Fate brings him face to face with the beautiful flowei 
But now she is prosperous, for im place of the humble 
stand she is surrounded by an elaborate floral establishmenl 
She watches the pathetic figure of the little tramp in s 
ment and does not understand why he fixes a steady gaze o 
She is plainly embarrassed but jovially offers the man a 
and a coin. Still fixing his stare on her eyes, he accep 
flower. And as she grips his hand to place the coin the 
strangeness overtakes her. Gradually there comes a real 
that this is the man who was her benefactor. At last she 









































Qeneral Advance Stories 


Salient Facts About "City Fights” 
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Cost, npproxim 
. . . Thirty months 
phase of production . 
exception of two sn 
produced entirely with 
of the Charles Chaplin studios, 
Hollywood, Calif. . . . Construc¬ 
tion of necessary streets and 
buildings of every character so 
as to depict a large city any¬ 
where . . . Dredging for a river 
and the building of huge em¬ 
bankment . . . thousands of pleas¬ 
ure automobiles, taxicabs and 
other public conveyances used 
during production . . . 10,000 or 
more pedestrians employed . . . 
replica of huge boxing stadium 
constructed . . . building of a 
cafe and night club seating five 
hundred . . . complete construc¬ 
tion and furnishing of rooms such 
as might be inhabited by a mil¬ 
lionaire . . . construction of a 
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acted by Charles Chaplin . . . 
distributed bv United Artists 
Corporation . . . nine reels . . . 
one hour and twenty minutes 
entertainment . . . synchronized 
with music and sound effects . . . 
absolutely without dialogue . . . 
a motion picture in action and 
action and action . . . “City 
Lights.” 


BELIEVING SILENT FILMS SUPREME ART FORM 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN MAKES LATEST TALKLESS 


Chaplin Pioneers 

With New Comedy 

The gigantic creation of the mo¬ 
tion picture world arrives at the 
... theatre, with the pres¬ 
entation of "City Lights,” Charlie 
Chaplin’s screen masterpiece. 

A production absolutely vqjd of 
dialogue but with fascinating musi¬ 
cal synchronization and sound ef¬ 
fects, “City Lights” is hailed as the 
newest thing in cinema art and the 
greatest Chaplin effort of all time. 

More than two years in the mak¬ 
ing and with an expenditure of close 
to two million dollars, “City 
Lights is said to be the last word 
in pantomimic genius. Those who 
have viewed the work of the com¬ 
edian-producer are of the belief 
that this offering will go a long 
way to bring back non-dialogue mo¬ 
tion pictures. 

“City Lights” is an original idea 
and was written by Chaplin. It is 
a simple story of everyday life in 
any large city, with a human treat¬ 
ment such as the style for which 
this producer is noted, and, which 
he followed in his direction. 

There is not a human voice used 
J^at any time, throughout the picture 
but the unique manner employed 
through instrumental music, is de¬ 
clared to be a revolutionary step in 
synchronization. A majority of all 
the music used throughout the ac¬ 
tion is original and was created by 
Chaplin and arranged by Arthur 
Johnston, associated with the Irv¬ 
ing Berlin Company. 

An entire city was constructed 
within the Chaplin plant in Holly¬ 
wood for “City Lights.” This was 
made necessary, although at tremen- 
H dous cost,, because it was found im- 
™ possible for the comedian to work 
in the streets while garbed in his 
famous attire. Ten thousand or 
more people were employed to por¬ 
tray the inhabitants of the city. 

More than any production Chap¬ 
lin has ever offered “City Lights” 
is the most extensive. Some of the 
massive settings include the busi¬ 
ness district; slums, theatrical, se- 
^*4e<:t; a prizefight stadium; a river 
and 1 its embankment; a huge and 
gay cafe and the exquisite rooms of 
a millionaire’s mansion. The action 
represents that which goes on in 
any large city anywhere. 

There are three characters vital 
to the story. One is a tramp, as 
enacted by Chaplin; another a flow¬ 
er girl who is blind and portrayed 
by Virginia Cherrill and the other 
an eccentric millionaire, by Harry 
Myers. And of importance to these 
three, the girl’s grandmqther, Flor¬ 
ence Lee; the millionaire’s butler, 
Allan Garcia, and a prizefighter, 
Hank Mann. 

Chaplin Presents 

Dual Personality 

Few of Charlie Chaplin’s mil¬ 
lions of admirers can visualize the 
comedian as he is in real life. The 
forlorn figure in the ill-fitting coat, 
baggy trousers, dog-eared shoes, 
battered derby and pocket edition 
mustache who provokes such guf¬ 
faws and belly-laughs in “City 

Lights” at the....!.theatre 

'•' now, presents a strikingly different 
front when off the screen. 

During his recent personal ap¬ 
pearance in connection with the na¬ 
tional presentation of his picture, 
Chaplin on more than one occasion 
brought many a gasp and sigh from 
female admirers w r ho blocked traffic 
to catch a glimpse of him. A little 
older and grayer than in the days 
when he played in slapstick comedy 
and threw custard pies, the genius 
of comedy cuts a smart figure in his 
soft gray cap, silky alpaca pile over¬ 
coat, soft collared shirt, quiet gray 
suit and gray spats, and silver gray 
hair with the most “beautiful curl.” 

Quiet, serious, with a low, modu¬ 
lated voice, the dean of America’s 
corni-tragic pictures seems any¬ 
thing but the master of slapstick 
whose one-reelers convulsed the 
hinterland some years back. Chap¬ 
lin looks more like an English play¬ 
wright, admits to a great respect 
for Thomas Burke, plays tennis and 
the pipe organ for recreation and 
never travels with less than fifty 
neckties. 

“City Lights” is the first picture 
the comedian has made in three 
years. He calls it a romantic com¬ 
edy in pantomime. 



Ohatiie Ohaplin. 
Atar of"Gi.tg Lights 


10—One Col. Star Scene Head 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


CHAPLIN WRITES 

SONGS IN FILM 

Charlie Chaplin undertakes to 
master another phase of motion pic¬ 
ture making in ihis forthcoming 
super-production, “City Lights,” 

which comes to the. 

theatre on.. adding to 

his accomplishments of author, di¬ 
rector, star ad producer that of 
composer of music. 

While “City Lights” is absolutely 
void of dialogue, it is fully synchro¬ 
nized with music, and sound effects 
are also included. The entire musi¬ 
cal accompaniment, with but sev¬ 
eral exceptions, is the original crea¬ 
tion of Chaplin. He was assisted in 
the arrangement by Arthur John¬ 
ston of the Irving Berlin organiza¬ 
tion. Although it is not generally 
known, Charlie Chaplin is an ac¬ 
complished musician. In this art 
he is self-taught and he is known to 
be the master of numerous instru¬ 
ments. His talent in this respect 
includes the violin, cello, piano, or¬ 
gan, concertina and several of the 
brasses. 

In his early youth, while traveling 
with a repertoire troupe throughout 
Continental Europe and the United 
States, Ohaplin began to develop 
his taste for music. With his first 
savings he purchased an old violin 
and that became the foundation for 
his present day knowledge. Each 
night in the solitude of his hotel 
room young Chaplin would devote 
his time to the violin. His ear was 
excellent, but not having had the 
education in music he was unable to 
read notes although he could distin¬ 
guish them. He would therefore 
hum or whistle the various numbers 
he had heard at the theatre and 
then attempt to play them on his 
violin. 

In the course of time Chaplin had 
mastered the violin to an advanced' 
degree and he turned his attention 
to the piano. This was easier for 
him and it was not long before he 
was considered quite an attraction 
among the members of his com¬ 
pany. 

Since entering upon a motion pic¬ 
ture career, back in 1913, the com¬ 
edian has had considerable more 
time to devote to his music. Over 
the period of years he developed 
rapidly and was ever anxious to 
acquaint himself with more instru¬ 
ments. In 1915, he formed a music 
publishing company bearing his 
name and he was responsible for a 
dozen or more compositions of the 
ballad or sentimental type. Later, 
when he became more involved in 
his chosen line of endeavor he dis¬ 
continued the commercial side" of 
music. 

With the coming of synchroniza¬ 
tion in motion pictures Chaplin de¬ 
cided to undertake the accompani¬ 
ment to his first sound production, 
“City Lights.” For a year or more 
he has devoted much of his time 
to this phase of the production. One 
of the outstanding numbers to be 
offered with his latest picture is 
“Beautiful, Wonderful Eyes.” The 
melody as well as the words of this 
ballad are Chaplin’s although onlv 
the music accompanies the film. 

Among the other numbers created 
b.y Chaplin to be heard while “City 
Lights” glides across the screen 
are, “Tomorrow the Sun Will 
Shine,” “Happy Romance,” “Prom¬ 
enade,” “Orientale” and the title 
piece, a one-step, which is the theme 
number and will undoubtedly find 
popular favor with those terpsichor- 
ean in desire. 


Chaplin Has Einstein 

Crying With Laughter 

You could almost see the scene 
before your eyes. “There we sat,” 
said Charlie Chaplin, “a clown and 
a scientist, watching the picture, 
sometimes laughing. sometimes 
sighing.” 

He was describing the world 
premiere of “City Lights,” which he 
attended with Dr. Albert Einstein, 
proponent of the Einstein theory of 
relativity. Through the milling 
crowds outside the theatre walked 
the comedian and his distinguished 
guest, all the time engaged in an 
animated conversation that was a 
combination of meager German and 
English. While the picture was be¬ 
ing unreeled both would laugh, the 
scientist would occasionally wipe 
the tears of laughter from his eyes. 

“City Lights,” which comes to the 

.theatre on.. 

is the first picture Chaplin has made 
in three years. And the man who 
has immortalized the dog-eared 
foot-gear, battered hat and seedy 
< lothes is more than , a little proud 
of his accomplishment. Besides 
writing, directing and starring in 
the picture, which he describes as 
“A romantic comedy in pantomime.” 
Chaplin also composed the music' 
for the piece. 

“It’s mv first attempt at compos¬ 
ing,” said Chaplin a little shyly. 
“Music forms the background to the 
film, for ‘City Lights’ is not silent, 
you know; it is simply a non-talking 
film with synchronized sound. 

“No, I’m not diametrically op¬ 
posed to talkies,” he said. “I mere¬ 
ly feel they are not my medium. I 
feel that I am a better pantomim- 
ist than actor. As a matter of fact, 
talkies have put new life into the 
movies. But I feel I will always 
steer shy of them.” 


Probably the most hilarious scene 
ever brought to the screen is in¬ 
cluded in Charlie Chaplin’s “City 
Lights,” the picture that is heralded 
as the outstanding achievement of 
the great comedian’s long career, to 

be shown at the . 

theatre starting . 

The sequence in question depicts 
a night at a mediocre fight club and 
introduces Chaplin as a pugilist. 
Incidentally this is the first time 
that the comedian has appearerl in 
the squared arena since he pro¬ 
duced, many years ago, “The Cham 
pion.” 

In order to provide the truly 
Chaplinesque atmosphere the entire 
area of the big indoor stage was 
transformed to represent a fight 
stadium, with the necessary training 
quarters and dressing rooms. It is 
here that Chaplin goes behind tin- 
scenes to reveal the antics of tin 
fighters and their trainers before 
entering the ring. 


Charlie Chaplin’s gamble on the 
desires of the ever-fickle amuse¬ 
ment-seeking public, which cost him 
$1,500,000 and comes in the form 
of the massive motion picture pro¬ 
duction, “City Lights,” will open an 

engagement at the. 

theater. 

Ut is the great producer-comedi¬ 
an’s wager on his oft-repeated decla¬ 
ration that there is, and alw r ays will 
be, a demand the world over for a 
motion picture that in the true 
sense of the word is a motion pic¬ 
ture without dialog. “City Lights” 


More than a thousand persons 
were used for this scene. The spec¬ 
tators, all men, filled to overflow 
the arena. At least fiftv percent of 
the numbers were one-time boxers. 

Flashes of several bouts art- 
shown and also the entire contest 
between Chaplin and his opponent, 
enacted by Hank Mann. Those two 
put on a fast two round affair and 
from all reports it is the most 
humorous and peculiar slugging 
match ever recorded by the cam¬ 
era. 

Names that were once prominent 
in the boxing world are among 
the more intimate ones in the dress¬ 
ing room and as seconds to Ohaplin 
and Hank Mann. Chiefly among 
them are Tone Stabenau, Victor 
Alexander. “Sugar” Willie Keeler, 
“Kid” Wagner. Joe Herrick, Eddie 
McAulilTe, Joe Ritchie. Sailor Vin¬ 
cent, Ad Herman and -t v Slocum. 
The referee is Tfddie Baker. 


is, however, synchronized with 
sound and music. 

Back in March of 1928, Chaplm 
recorded the first scenes of “City 
Lights” and then only after he had 
devoted some four months to the 
perfection of his story. Then caffie 
along the first all-dialog picture and 
at once producers went into a hud¬ 
dle and as one announced all talk¬ 
ing pictures for the future. 

Not so with the kin:** of panto¬ 
mime! Hp stood on the sidelines 
and silenced his cameras and . ob¬ 
served what was going on in the 
industry. He refused to believe that 
an art that had prdgressed for 
twenty-five years should step aside 
for what he termed “a new. form 
of screen amusement.” After a 
careful study of what was going on 
Chaplin reached the conclusion that 
the talkie was an inferior medium 
for the screen, one without a true 
art form, and in a twinkling he re¬ 
sumed his work on “City Lights” 
an announced it would be without 
dialog. 

At once the cry came from the 
industry that Chaplin was a “rebel” 
but to this the comedy genius only 
smiled. “They are the rebels, not 

“It was they and not I,” said 
Chaplin, “.who* rebelled against the 
silent motion picture. Talking pic¬ 
tures are not motion pictures but a 
poor ^excuse for a genuine stage 
play. I consider my silence more 
eloquent than mv voice and that 
I can give superior entertainment 
in the old medium, to what I con¬ 
sider inferior entertainment in the 
new medium.” 

Those who have seen “City 
Lights” agree with what Chaplin 
has said. Other producers have not 
been backward with their predic¬ 
tions that the next twelve months 
will see a rush for the silent prod 
uct with as much as forty percent 
output. Having hurled the gauntlet 
down to the third largest industry 
of the country, the motion picture 
business, Chaplin set out to prove 
his contention with not just another 
motion picture. In “City Lights,” 
it is believed, the best motion pic¬ 
ture of all time has come to the 
screen. 

The action of the play is in any 
metropolitan city. And from the 
populace Chaplin has drawn three 
individuals and around them woven 
a story. As usual he is the tramp, 
while the main supporting cast are 
the characters of an eccentric mil¬ 
lionaire and a blind girl. 

A new personality to theatregoers 
is Virginia Cherrill, who portrays 
the part of the girl. She is a miss 
of twenty years and of rare beauty, 
naturally blonde and blue-eyed. This 
is her initial screen appearance but 
i: is believed that she has a bril¬ 
liant future. Harry Myers, lie of 
^ Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court" fame, returns to the 
screen as the millionaire. 11 is per¬ 
formance is said f<> be the most 
side-splitting of lbs long career, 
flank Maun, Morence I,ce, Henry 
Bergman, Allan Garcia, Albert Aus¬ 
tin and Eddie Baker embellish tin- 
east in delightful moments. 

To the making of “City Lights” 
Chaplin devoted close to three 
vears The actual cost of prodtn 
don runs slight I v over $1,500,000 
and more than 15,000 persons were 
employed, exclusive of the com¬ 
edian’s personal staff of forty. 
800.,000 feet of film were exposed 
and tin- finished product measures 
/'lose to nine reels or nine thousand 
feel. 



Giiariie Oliaplin in a^cenefrom"City lights! 

11—Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Chaplin Stages Prize-Fight as a Highlight 

for His New Talkless Comedy , "City Lights” 
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Feature Stories Editors Will Play Up 


Chaplin Favors Silent Screen 

Comedian Believes Silent Screen is Superior Art Form; 
Looks Upon Talkers as an Addition to Art but 
Thinks Pantomime Keynote of All Drama 

7 he story below, in Chaplin's own war (is, explains the comedian’s 
stand on talking pictures, /is this is Mr. Chaplin’s official statement 
on the subject, impress your focal papers with its importance and have 
it carried on the front pages if possible with pictures of Chaplin and 
the production. 

by CHARLES CHAPLIN 

star of "City Lights” which comes to the theatre on ! 

Because the silent or non-dialog picture has been temporarily 
pushed aside in the hysteria attending the introduction of speech by 
no means indicates that it is extinct or that the motion picture 
screen.has seen the last of it. “City Lights” is evidence of this. 
It is a non-dialog hut synchronized film. 

Why did I continue to make non-dialog films? The silent pic¬ 
ture, first of all, is a universal means of expression. Talking pictures 
necessarily have a limited field, they are held down to the particular 
tongues of particular races. 


Chaplin Exhibits "A” Complex While 

Casting for Heroines for His Films 


I am confident that the future.will 
sec a return of interest in non-talk- 
i'iSf productions because there is a 
constant demand for a medium that 
is universal in its utility. It is axio¬ 
matic that true drama must be uni- 
ersal in its appeal, — the word 
lenient might be better, — and 1 
believe the medium of presentation 
should also be a universal rather 
than a restricted- one. 

Understand. I consider the talk¬ 
ing picture a valuable addition to the 
dramatic art, regardless of its limi¬ 
tations; but I regard it only as an 
addition, not as a substitute. Cer¬ 
tainly it could 1 not be a substitute 
for the- motion picture that has ad¬ 
vanced as a pantomimic art form so 
notably during its brief twenty years 
of story-telling. After all, panto¬ 
mime has always been the universal 
means of communication. It existed 
jHp as the universal tool long before 
language was born. Pantomime 
serves well where languages are in 
the conflict of a common ignorance. 
Primitive folk used the sign lan¬ 
guage before thev were able to form 
an intelligible word. 

At what point in the world’s his- 
tofy pantomime first made its ap¬ 
pearance is speculative. Undoubt¬ 
edly ft greatly antedates the first 
records of its part in Greek culture, 
cached a highly definite develop- 
. ' m( mu' in Rome and was a distinct 
factor in the mediaeval mystery 
plays. Ancient Egypt was adept in 
its use. and in the sacrificial rites 
of Druidism and in the w.ar dances 
of the aborigines of all lands it had 
a fixed olace. 

Pantomime lies at the base of any 
form of drama. In the silent form 
of photoplay it is the keynote. In 
the vocal form it must always be an 
essential because non-visual drama 
leaves altogether too much to the 
imagination. If there is any doubt 
of this, an example is the radio play. 

Action is more generally under¬ 
stood than words. The lift of an 
eyebrow, however faint, may convey 
more than a hundred words. Like 
the Chinese symbolism, it will mean 
^ different things according to its 
scenic connotation. Listen to a dc- 
. scription of some unfamiliar object, 
—an African wart-hog, for example, 
then describe it; observe a picture 
of the animal and note the variety 
of astonishment. 

We hear a great deal about chil¬ 
dren not going to the movies any 
more, and it is undoubtedly true 
that hundreds of thousands of pros¬ 
pective film patrons, of future film- 
goers, young tots who formerly 
thrilled to the silent screen, do not 

- vyaTtend' any more because they are 

unable to follow the dialog of talk¬ 
ing pictures readily. On the other 
hand,. .tl,ie,v do follow action uner¬ 
ringly. This is because the eye .is 
better trained than the ear. There 
is nothing in “City Lights” that a 
child won’t follow easily and under¬ 
stand. 

I am a comedian and I know that 
pantomime is more important in 
comedy than it is in pure drama. 
It mav be even more effective in 
farce than in straight comedy. These 
two differ in that the former im¬ 
plies the attainment of humor with¬ 
out logical action.—in fact, rather 
the reverse; and the latter achieves 
this attainment as the outcome of 
sheer legitimate motivation. Silent 
comedy is more satisfactory enter¬ 
tainment for the masses than talking 
comedy because most cornedv de¬ 
pends on swiftness of action, and 
an event can happen and be 
laughed at before it can be told in 
words. Of course, pantomime is 
invaluable in drama, too. because it 
serves to effect the gradual transi¬ 
tion from farce to pathos or from 
corned v to tragedy much more 
smoothly and with less effort than 
speech can ever do. 

I base this statement on recent 
.observations: the sudden arrival of 
~7S(lialog in motion pictures is causing 
rtjianv of our actors to forget the 
elements of the art of acting. Pan¬ 


tomime, 1 have always believed and 
still believe, is the prime qualifica¬ 
tion ot a successful screen player. 
A truly capable actor must possess 
a thorough grounding in pantomime. 
Consider the Irvings, Coquelins, 
Bernhardts, Duses. Mansfields and 
Booths, and you will find at the root 
Of their art, pantomime. 

My screen character remains 
speechless from choice. “City 
Lights” is synchronized and certain 
sound effects are part of the com¬ 
edy but it is a non-dialog picture 
because I preferred that it be that, 
for the reasons I have given. 


Again Charlie Chaplin has startled 
the entire movie world with a pic¬ 
ture that may have a revolutionary 
effect on the future of the screen. 
His new film, “City Lights,” which 

comes to the.theatre 

on ., is a non-dialogue 

film, although synchronized with 
music composed mainly by Chaplin 
and sound effects that are an in¬ 
tegral part of the comedy "gags” 
evolved in the development -of the 
story. The film, that has taken 
more than two years and more than 
$1,500,000 to produce, is described 
as Chaplin’s funniest, not barring 
"Shoulder Arms,” "The Pilgrim" 
u.ffi "The Gold Rush.” 

United Artists reveals that during 
the year preceding the release of 
the picture, an average of 120 tele- 


Charlie Chaplin has an “A” com¬ 
plex! 

At least, so it seems, when recall¬ 
ing the various leading women who 
have been associated with the com¬ 
edian in his screen work, the first 
letter of the alphabet is significant. 

In Chaplin’s latest United Art¬ 
ists photoplay, “City Lights,” a per¬ 
sonality unknown to theatregoers is 
Virginia Cherrill. The young wom¬ 
an plays the feminine lead, a diffi¬ 
cult portrayal, that of a blind flower 
vender. Miss Cherrill was assigned 
the' part after numerous actresses 
had been carefully considered. She 
was drawn from private life. 

It was after Virginia Cherrill 
signed the Chaplin contract that the 
“A” complex of the comedian was 
discovered. The last letter of the 
given name is where the theory is 
drawn from. As in Virginia, the 
final “A.” 

Ecln-A Purviancc was for many 
vears Chaplin’s leading woman. She 
graduated to stardom with the pro¬ 
duction, "A Woman of Paris" and 
Charlie then cast an eye about for 
her successor. 

Georgi-A Hale then arrived. After 
serving as leading woman in “The 
Gold Rush” tliis young woman be¬ 
came a factor in motion pictures and 


phone calls a week were made to 
the New York office alone by film 
fans interested in the film. 

Charlie here appears, as ever, in 
the historic trousers, the elephantine 
shoes and crazily cocked derby. 
This time he has as boon compan¬ 
ion in his antics, Harry Myers, re¬ 
membered for “A Connecticut Yan¬ 
kee in King Arthur's Court” in its 
silent picture form. Virginia C'ncr.- 
rill, Chicago girl, makes her debut 
in the film as Chaplin’s leading lady. 
She plays the role of a flower girl 
loved by the tramp. Tbc quizzical 
hobo, dear to millions, again goes 
in fdr those spinning runs around 
corners, precarious balancings on a 
quavering heel with both hands 
clutching for dear life onto the wind¬ 
blown derby. Charlie worries about 


again Chaplin was forced to find a 
leading woman. 

Mern-A Kennedy next bagged the 
laurels in “The Circus” and like her 
prcdeccssors expanded to become a 
prominent contract player. 

Virgini-A Cherrill was spotted tor 
the all important foie in “City 
Lights” and she Completed the 
fourth of 'the given, “A” ladies. 

Another strange fact about Chap¬ 
lin’s leading women is that but in 
one instance has any of them been 
experienced in screen acting. Geor¬ 
gia Hale is the only exception and 
prior to her work with the pro¬ 
ducer comedian she had been in only 
one picture. 

Edna Purviancc became ac¬ 
quainted with Chaplin at San Fran¬ 
cisco at a social function. Merna 
Kennedy grew up* in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Cha-pjin studios in 
Hollywood but never dreamed as 
she passed the studio gates each day 
that she would finally land in the 
charmed circle. Virginia Cherrill 
met Chaplin at the' ringside of the 
Hollywood Legion stadium. 

Chaplin's most recent choice, Vir¬ 
ginia Cherrill, makes her initial 

screen bow at the .. 

theatre, where “City Lights” starts 
an engagement next. 


City Lights” 

his trousers and his poise and his 
cosmic significance; and lie is more 
than ever the earthly Chaplin who 
touches the heart of things. 

In the early sequences of “City 
Lights ’ Charlie is a typical knighl- 
of the back alleys, without a care 
in the world except perhaps where 
his next meal is coming from. Bui 
his placid existence is given a pur¬ 
pose when he falls in love with a 
blind flower girl. The forlorn little 
vagabond attempts to make some¬ 
thing of himself first as a white- 
wing, then a prize-fighter and a 
man-about-town. Chaplin begins 
his story with the unveiling of a 
monument in which lie burlesques 
the talkies by having jumbled and 
cackling noises synchronized with 
the lip movements of the speakers. 


THE KING OF FUNSTERS 

in the Comedy of Comedies 


Those flapping shoes, the reed cane, 
the baggy trousers, the derby and ab¬ 
breviated mustache again parade in pan¬ 
tomimic grandeur to bring joy and 
laughter to millions. Once again the 
inimitable king of comedy reaches down 
deep into^ his voluminous bag of tricks 
to bring forth an array of merry capers 
alive with his sparkling elfin humor. 

Laughter and tears in the comedy 
gem of generations to come! 


It’s Not a Dream — It’s True! 



charlie Chaplin 

. CITY LIGHT/ 


2—Three Col. Ad (Mat 20r; Cut 75 c) 


Charlie Chaplin Starts New Trend with " 


CHAPLIN PICKS LEAD 
WHILE AT RINGSIDE 

Actor Spies Virginia Cherrill 
Watching Fights and Casts 
Her for "City Lights” 


A desire to visit Hollywood and 
another desire to witness a prize¬ 
fight are two of the things in the 
life of Virginia Cherrill, former Chi¬ 
cago society girl, that won for her 
the leading feminine role in Charlie 
Chaplin’s forthcoming motion pic¬ 
ture classic, “City Lights," which 

comes to the .theatre 

on . It is in the 

great comedian-producer’s newest 
screen offering that Miss Cherrill 
will make hdr bow to theatregoers, 
and from all reports the young 
woman has a brilliant future in this 
field of her chosen endeavor. 

During the summer of 1928, Miss 
Cherrill ventured to Hollywood. 
Her mission was to tour Southern 
California and spend some time with 
friends. She had never dreamed of 
becoming identified with motion 
pictures. But she did want to see 
a prizefight. At the Hollywood 
American Legion stadium Virginia 
occupied a ringside seat. It was the 
same night that Charlie Chaplin 
turned to fistiana for recreation and 
he sat also in a ringside seat. Dur¬ 
ing that day the comedian had inter¬ 
viewed numerous aspirants for his 
screen heroine. But he had made 
no decision. Then he spied Miss 
Cherrill directly opposite. 

“Who’s that?” said Chaplin to 
his companion, who happened to 
be a film who’s who. The young 
woman was a stranger, however. 
“But,” protested Chaplin, “that’s the 
girl for the leading part in “City 
Lights’.” 

The following afternoon a party 
of four visited the Chaplin studios. 
Virginia Cherrill was a member oh 
the group. ..But she did not know 
why. All she knew was that she 
had been invited to visit the plant 
and observe comedy in the making. 
The girl and the producer were in¬ 
troduced and a little chat followed. 
She posed for some pictures and was 
next induced to have a “test” made. 
Then her visit was concluded. That 
evening Miss Chcrrill's likeness was 
gliding over the silver screen for 
the observation of Chaplin and his 
staff. The. following morning Vir¬ 
ginia Cherrill was under contract. 

When news of tbc Chicago girl’s 
conquest was flashed to the Illinois 
city there returned to Hollywood a 
storm of protest. Her relatives were 
astounded that the girl would even 
think of giving up her place in the 
exclusive social sets she enjoyed 
After days of discussion all opposi¬ 
tion to a career for Virginia was 
cast aside. 

Virginia Cherrill has just passed 
the twentieth year of her life. She 
is a natural blonde and her eyes arc 
blue- Her personality, it is believed, 
will win her much favor in her 
screen work. Of all things, it is 
said, she has great charm. 

Carthage, Illinois, is the city of 
Virginia’s nativity. She was edu¬ 
cated at Kemper Hall Convent, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and the Star- 
rett Finishing School for Girls, Chi¬ 
cago. Since entering motion pic¬ 
tures Miss Cherrill has become a 
full-fledged Californian and occu¬ 
pies a home with her mother in the 
Hancock Park section of Los An¬ 
geles. 

In “City Lights” Miss Cherrill’s 
portrayal is a difficult one. Her 
character is that of a blind flower 
vender and she is one of three in 
the cast who are vital to the story. 
Her work opposite Chaplin will, it 
is declared, prove beyond a doubt 
that Chaplin was not mistaken when 
be glanced across the roped arena 
at the young woman who immedi¬ 
ately appealed to him as the one 
who should be his leading woman. 


Chaplin Has Difficulty 

Casting "City Lights” 

As in evervthing he does, Chap¬ 
lin selects the players who appear 
in his pictures with great care and 
deliberation. In “City Lights,” his 
new comedy which is to play at the 

.theatre on ., 

one of the principal characters is an 
eccentric millionane who while 
drunk treats Charlie like his long 
lost brother, hut when sober looks 
upon him as a total stranger. This 
Dr. Ickvll ad Mr. Hyde of the 
tippling bowl, demanded an actor 
of parts who not only could play the 
role but would act as a foil f or 
Chaplin. . , , . 

Early in production when his sel¬ 
ection had been made, Chaplin was 
dissatisfied with the wav things 
were* going. Much footage Had. 
been filmed, but he had it all thrown 
out and started casting again. Ihis 
time lie chose Harry Myers, the 
player who gave so splendid an ac¬ 
count of himself in thp silent films 
Yankee. 




























OLD FRIENDS ARE BACK 


Mr. Battered Derby 
Mr. Baggy Trousers 
Mr. Bum Dogs 
Miss Tr.ick Cane 
Senor Moustachio 

all with 


Charlie (haplir 




A new note in screen entertain¬ 
ment; plays on the funny bone 
and the heart strings; runs the 
gamut of emotions -- Charlie be¬ 
friended and forgotten by an ec¬ 
centric millionaire — Charlie the 
"white wing”; Charlie in the prize 
ring pushing leather to aid the 
little blind flower girl; Charlie on 
the chain gang in prison. It’s so 
good, we dare you to miss it! 

Funnier than a Conclave of Clo'wns! 


20—Three Col. Ad (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 




33—Three Col. Cartoon (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 




The old favorite, better known than 
the ABC’s, is back in a pulsating 
story of how the other half and our 
own half lives — From city tramp, he 
turns to an Alexander and looks for 
other worlds to conquer as a white 
wing, leather pusher, yea, even a 
jail bird. 


Laughs catch up the sobs - the fun 
is fast and furious and that forlorn 
figure with the battered derby and 
the baggy trousers comes through 
the laugh knockout of the century! 

A Riot 
of Mirth! 


22—Three Col. Ad (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 


zA Page c 

ADS and ART 

For Newspapers. Pro£ 

So that you can do "City Lights” full justice, 
a varied assortment of ads and special art has been 
prepared in addition to the regular assortment of 
cuts and mats available for your use. 

There is no question but that everyone in town 
will want to see Chaplin. The success of your run 
is guaranteed in advance. But you’ve got to let 
your public know that the picture is at your theatre. 

The purpose of this art is to help you establish this 
fact besides calling attention to various highlights 
in the picture itself. 

The ads shown on this page have specially 
prepared copy which has a decided movie-going 
urge. The text is part of the plate or matrix, but 
it can be easily chopped out if you wish to insert 
copy of your own. In fact, in practically every 
case the illustrations have been so handled that you 
can make up your own layouts with little or no 
expense to yourself. 



27—Tour Col. Cartoon 
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Charlie as a city vagabond, then 
friend of a millionaire, then white 
wing, leather pusher, jail bird — 


Charlie 

(UAPLI 


More laughs than Brazil has 
nuts—more tears than Bermuda 
has onions! 


His Greatest Role, 

His Greatest Story, 

His Greatest Direction. 



Giiaiiie Chaplin in. 

Q^cene iiotn City i.Lyllt'L 



The Comedy Comet, supreme genius 
of the screen, the most famous man 
in the world, is on the screen sky¬ 
line in this greatest funfest — 


Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! A wanderer of the streets, 
‘ * ‘ * Howls a ‘ L ‘ r? ii 


Right! Left! Right I Howls and heart tugs. Folio* 
d derby M 


the battered derby and shuffle along with Charlie tc 
that happy hunting ground of his own creation. 


30—Three Col. Sketch (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 


24 — Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


32—One Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


26—Two Col Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 























































































































Special 

FEATURES 

ams and Handbills 

The drawings shown on this spread were made 
well known artists whose handiwork appears reg- 
rly in the leading papers of the most important 
gazines and newspapers in the country. The five 
umn cut shown at the bottom of the page is 
de up of drawings of Chaplin from all parts of 
i world. This is a feature which every live-wire 
tor will go after for all its worth. 

Then for the youngsters and the thoughtfully- 
nded there is an interesting cross-word puzzle 
:o which has been worked the name of the pic- 
re, the star and the leading lady. 

Don’t miss a trick in putting over this glorious 
•x-office smash. It’s perhaps the biggest theatre 
ler that has ever come your way. Make it even 
gger than it is naturally, by exploiting it to a fare- 
ee-well. 



A CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE FOR 
THE PAPERS 

Here’s a great exploitation stimu¬ 
lator for use in programs, throwaways 
and the columns of your local news¬ 
papers. It's a Charlie Chaplin “City 
Lights” cross ivord puzzle with the 
name of the star and the' picture 
worked right into the puzzle. Get your 
editors to run this interesting feature 
and.offer free admissions to your the¬ 
atre for all those solving the puzzle 
who submit the best ten icord slogans 
for the paper or your theatre. As it is 
safe to assume pretty nearly every¬ 
one in town will sec "City Lights," let 
your free tickets be for some attrac¬ 
tion which is not likely to prove a 
sell-out. 

With appropriate copy for an intro¬ 
duction incorporating facts about the 
contest carry the puzzle copy appear¬ 
ing hereunder. 

ACROSS—HORIZONTAL 
1. First name of greatest comedian in Mo¬ 
tion Pictures. 

8. Surname of Number 1, across. 

15. Nothing 

16. A sycophant 

17 Reputed ancestor of Jul us Caesar 

18. Nothing—zero 

19. Parent 

21 . Woody plant 

22. Social functions 

2.1. Third note of the scale 

24. Cloth measure 

26. Daughter American Revolution (abbr.) 

27. Measure of length (abbr.) 

28. Possessive pronoun 

29. Acts 

31. Crip, cut o 

32. Period of ti 

34. Satisfied 

35. Lubricant 

37. Feline 

38. Repose, falsehood 
41. Fourteen 

43. Policeman (slang) 

44. Bow, part of circle 

47. Hotel or hostlery 

48. Grieve, lament, breathe deeply 
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loved by Jupiter 


. Sheep disease 
. Deep red gems 
. Greek letter 
. Elevation (abbr.) 

. Mythical character 
. A fish 


. Fastened 
. Jewish high-priest 
joint in mouldings 

. Sorrowful 
. Masculine person 

. Atmosphere, ventilate 
. Preposition, forward 
. South . American cuckoo 
. Illuminated 

. Printers measure 
. Beverage 
. Civil War General 
. Half of No. 76, across 


VERTICAL—DOWN 

. What Charlie Chaplin is fam 
. The beginning ot Heaven a 
. There 
. Decay 
. Pork fat 
. Mental image 
. One who gazes 

. Colored ; tinted 
. Exclamation of sorrow 
. Discharge matter 
— ice of th 


. Advertised 

. One of the lily family 
. Small particle 


n outside theatre showing Char- 
(abbr.) 
f mammal 


head-dress; angle 36. 


e of ; 


tree 


Lady of the mystei.. 

Illuminates; beacons 
To acquaint; install 
Terminate 

Southern state ; first 
Last name of 42 down ; Charlie Chap¬ 
lin’s leading lady in City Lights 


i society 
itne of 43 down 


12. Place of the seal (abbr.) 


. Therefore 

. Contraction of . I had 
. Negative 

. Esau’s other name 
. Hair on the neck of quadruped. 
. One of the Great Lakes 
. Narrow band 
. Rug; tangle 

. Dined ; corroded ; consumed 


The cross-word puzzle is composed 
of the puzzle itself in two column 
measure and the solution in one col¬ 
umn measure. Order 17 (a) and (b) 
—Two Col. Puzzle Cut 50c; One Col. 
Solution 30c; Mat of both 10c. 



it 30c; Cut $1.00) 31—Three Col. Sketch (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 




18—One Col. Cartoon (Mat 05c; 23—Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 

Cut 30c) 



29—Three Col. Cartoon (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 



It is to Laugh! 

The whole world rocks in agreement 
when it sees this convulsing mirthquake 
exploded by screendom’s exalted 
monarch of mirth. Two years in pro¬ 
duction and a laugh for every minute 
it took to make. 


Still the elusive, intangible 
genius of joy, Chaplin does 
not talk and yet speaks 
volumes with his deft pan¬ 
tomime in the greatest side¬ 
splitting sensation the mo¬ 
tion picture has known. 


Again the forlorn figure 
with the bulging brogans, 
wobegone clothes and bamboo 
cane hobbles through hilarious 
adventures that transport him 
from the freedom of the back 
alleys into the gay, glittering 
glamor of smart society. You’ll 
chortle, giggle, gurgle, howl 
and scream as Charlie trips 
up the ladder of success, bid¬ 
ding for fame and fortune 
first as a prize fighter, then a 
white wing and finally a man 
about town. It’s the treat of 
treats for the whole family. 


28—Five Col. Cartoon (Mat 40c; Cut $1.25) 


21—Three Col. Ad (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 











































































































































































































Metallite Banners 



A special metallic banner composed of silver letters and silver illustra¬ 
tions against a dark blue background has been prepared for the advertis¬ 
ing of City Lights.’ The banner measures 12 fe£t by 3 feet and is of a 
special non-shrinkable, non-wrinkling material which will stand up well 
when displayed outdoors. It makes an ideal marquee or lobby display and 
is certain to attract considerable attention on the strength of its light 
reflecting qualities. The silver surfaces are of an aluminum material 
which will neither break nor tarnish. 

When your theatre lights are on, this display catches their brilliance 
and reflects it with a sparkling radiance that cannot fail but attract the 
eyes of passers-by. Entirely different from any other theatre accessory, 
this banner is certain to prove helpful to your engagement. 

( Vder the banner at $10.00 each from the manuinctuVer. 


MORRIS LIBERMAN. 690 Eighth Avc. \Vw~Yoj-k City, N. Y. 

Impersonators 


The best of ballyhoos for a Chaplin picture"?? 
to have a man dressed as Charlie, stroll through 
the leading streets of the town. Attach a sign to 
his back telling about your showing of “City 
Lights.” Prominently displayed on the placard 
set a catch-phrase along these lines: “The world’s 
greatest comedian invites you to have the laugh 
of your life”; or “Sh-sh-sh! Charlie Chaplin 

wants you to meet him at the. 

theatre and spend a hilarious evening with him I 
under the ‘City Light’.” Fix the copy so that^ 
“Charlie Chaplin” and “City Lights” and your 
theatre name are painted in the biggest letters. 


Cartoon Contest 





You appeal to the whole community with a stunt like this. People believe 
that as in writing, little study is necessary to be able to draw. Conduct 
a cartoon contest through the aid of your local newspaper. Run sample 
drawings of Charlie Chaplin—such as are to be found in the ads and 
thp exploitation section of this book. Offer prizes to those submitting the 
best original drawings of Charlie Chaplin. Or drawings of funny situa¬ 
tions into which a Chaplin figure has been introduced could serve as a 
basis for awards, winners being those sending in the most original draw¬ 
ings. 

Independent contests might be conducted in the leading schools in town. 
The best cartoonists in each institution would receive an award and a 
grand prize could be given to the outstanding artist. 


Chaplin Shoes 


I 


The Comedy of Comedies! 


CHARLI6 

CHAPLIN 



^ oil can’t know what fun is till 
you’ve howled and rocked at this 
major mirthquake of the rharahaja of 
merriment. It's Charlie’s supreme 
funfest! 


Laugh 

Insurance 



Tie-up with one of your local insurance companies arranging to have 
them get out a special policy to protect patrons “laughing themselves sick” 
over the antics of Charlie Chaplin in “City Lights.” Have them display a 
giant replica of the policy in their windows. Also, place them on exhibition 
in the lobby of your theatre. 

See that the newspapers give a big break to the stunt. Even if rfhe 
policy is only discussed with the insurance company you can handle it so 
that it makes good news copy. 

Get up special throwaways in the form of insurance policies bearing copy 
reading “Guaranteeing Payment of $1,000.00 in case of death by laughtev 
while witnessing, etc,” for the cover. Couch the wording inside in thi^ 
language of an insurance policy, with the modifications necessary to make 
it applicable to the picture. 


5 —One Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 



Chaplin 

Cut-Outs 


The posters on “City Lights” provide you with 
excellent material with which to make crowd- 
attracting cut-outs for use in your lobby and atop 
of your marquee. Prepare a number of .these dis¬ 
plays. Cut-outs of the small figures cffii be sus¬ 
pended from the marquee as can black cardboard 
silhouettes cut to resemble the Chaplin character 


Cut-Out Contest 


The kids will be interested in a cut-out contest, 
'the object of which is to cut out several figurgs^ 
one being Chaplin’s and work up an interesting 
situation with them. Prizes can be awarded for 
the most original and amusing entries. Have the 
newspaper tie-up with the contest. Exhibit the 
best entries on a sizeable lobby display. 




Chaplin Hats 


Every kid in town will be a walking advertisement for your show if you provide him 
with the Charlie Chaplin hat. Made of a strong material that will hold their shape, these 
hats are certain to prove tremendously popular with the younger element. You can rest 
assured they will be displayed to a fare-thee-well. The hats are obtainable 
the following prices: 


in quantity at 


100 

$15.00 


250 

$35.00 


500 

$65.00 


1000 

$120.00 


These figures include the cost of printing your theatre name and play date on the band. 

The exchange does not carry this novelty. Order it from the manufacturer direct Deliv¬ 
eries will be made within a week of the receipt of the order, by the 

ADVERTISING CAP COMPANY, 101 Wooster Street. New York, N. Y. 



Teaser Campaign 


Like the hat, cane and mustache, Chaplin’s shoes are 3 symbol of the 
whimsical character that he has created. Use them in teaser ads, pro¬ 
grams and in your newspaper illustrations. 

Enlarged reproductions of this portion of the Chaplin regalia can be 
made up from the illustration below and displayed as one sheets and 
window cards. 


Use this drawing 
to illustrate announce¬ 
ments telling of the 
coming of the picture. 




Run a series of Chaplin teaser ads in your newspapers 
the week before you open. Take some easily identified 
article in Chaplin's get-up, such as his shoes, and illus¬ 
trate at the base of an ad deep enough to take in the 
rest of the figure were it illustrated. At the top of an 
ad run teaser copy reading: “Here’s the Surprise of 
Surprises,” “You’re in for the Treat of a Lifetime.” 

In the next ad run not only the shoes but the hat, 


mustache, and cane with another teaser headline. Treat 
each subsequent ad in the same way till the last one 
of the series pictures the complete Chaplin outfit along 
with your theatre announcement. A model series along 
these lines is pictured above. While a single column 
six inches deep will answer the purpose, best results 
will be obtained with cuts measuring two columns in 
width. No cuts or mats of these ads are available. 


fs 
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Theatre 


A number of special displays are available 
to aid you exploit “City Lights.’’ Obtainable 
at reasonable cost, they are certain to catch 
the attention of passers-by and prove of de¬ 
cided value in bringing business to your the¬ 
atre. 

MARQUEE BANNER—33 inches deep by 9 
feet. A new style of display made of heavy, 
waterproof canvas. Colors—side panels: back¬ 
ground is tangerine, silhouette in dark blue; 
center is the negative of this having tangerine 
letters against a deep blue background. A gold 
silk fringe decorates the bottom of the display. 
Price $4.00 each. 

CANVAS STANDARDS—20 inches wide by 
36 inches deep. Silhouette of Chaplin in blue 
paint against a tangerine colored background. 
With eyelettes on the top and silk fringe at 
^he bottom. Price 90 cents each. With cross 
bar and cords, $1.20. 

BANNER STREAMER—30 feet long by 3 
feet wide. Completely eyeletted and roped 
ready for easy suspension; for use against 
walls of theatre building, 
upright electric signs. Col¬ 
ors: star name in gold let¬ 
tering and title in white; 
background dark blue. Price 
$17.50 each. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

"CITY LIGHTS" 


Displays 


LARGE FLAGS—10 feet by 15 feet. Made 
of heavy bunting with sewed cloth letters in 
contrasting colors. Colors: same as on banner 
streamer. Price $18.00 each. 

DE LUXE WALL BANNERS’— Made to 
order to fit your house front. Displays of this 
type are now being used on Broadway. Colors: 
star name in gold lettering and title in white; 
background dark blue. The cost depends upon 
the size of the banner you order. 

NEWSBOY APRONS—Made of an attrac¬ 
tive red canvas material. Letters are in white. 
50c each. 

AM these displays are reproduced herewith. 
From top to bottom you have the Banner 
Streamer, the De Luxe Wall Banner and the 
Marquee Banner with the Chaplin panels. In 
the bottom strip there is at the left the Chap¬ 
lin Apron and at the right the Large Flag. 

These accessories are not obtainable at the 
United Artists Exchange. Get them direct 
from the manufacturer. Displays in the meas¬ 
urements specified are ready 
for immediate shipment. Ad¬ 
dress your orders to 
MORRIS LIBERMAN 
690 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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CITY 

LIGHTS” 


FIRST NIGHT 

“City Lights” had expensive pre- 
Otieres on the East and West Coasts 
and did capacity business in each 
case. The openings were in each case 
made events of significant social im¬ 
portance. 

Handle your first night in the same 
way. Send a special invitation.to your 
mailing list stating that regular pa¬ 
trons will be offered the opportunity 
of buying the best seats for your IN¬ 
VITATION premiere. Price the tick¬ 
ets from $2.50 to $1.50. Be -sure that 
the newspapers give the stuht r plenty 
of publicity. 



6 —One Col. Ad 
(Mat 05 c; Cut 30c) 



Photos of the 


Chaplin Outfit 

A selection of five exploitation black and white 8 x lu 
photos showing close-ups of Charlie Chaplin’s famous hat, 
shoes and cane with appropriate text for window displays of 
hats, canes and men’s clothing, is available at 10 cents per 
separate print. Order them direct from 
STERN PHOTO CO., 318 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Play Up The Laughs 

Naturally everybody expects to have a side-splitting time 
when going to see a Chaplin picture. In the ads, program 
displays and teasers campaigns you get up, play up this angle 
by using little “Ha-ha’s’’ in black, ben-day and outline letters 
as a background to whatever copy you use. 



Chaplin 

Buttons 


Every youngster becomes a walking billboard through the 
aid of these special Chaplin buttons. Coming in two sizes 
as indicated by the cuts, these accessories should play a dis¬ 
tinct part in your campaign to draw out of the kid population 
and incidentally the family. The smaller button, % inch in 
diameter, carries a head of the star with his name and the 
title of the picture. The larger button, V/2 inches in diameter, 
features the name of the star, the picture and your theatre 
name and play date. Place your order well in advance of 
showing. No extra charge made for 

imprinting theatre name and plate on 
large button. The cost: 

100 250 500 1000 

Small button $2.50 $4.00 $7.00 $12.50 

Large button 4.25 7.25 11.50 18.00 

Order direct from the manufacturer: 

Economy Novelty & Printing Co. 

338-340 West 39th Street 
New York City 




The laugh king high hats his way 
through the merriest adventures 
ever to convulse the world with 
rib-rattling hilarity. 

This time Charlie sets out to be 
a power in the world of affairs. 
And it's all for a little blind Hower 
girl. You’ll howl watching Char¬ 
lie striving for success first as a 
white wing, then a ring champ, a 
jail bird and a round-the-towner. 
It’s the laugh of the century! 


WMTTEN DIRECTED l' !>ICODUCED BY 


CHARI FA CHAPLIN 


CITY LIGHT/ 






Catch 

The world’s greacest 


Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 



Lines 

comedy 1 


You roared at “The Circus’’; you split your sides watching “The Gold Rush’’ 
but you ve never had as much fun as you’ll find in this greatest of all laugh sensa¬ 
tions. 


Side-splitting, rib-shaking fun to keep you in high spirits for days. 


It’s the greatest entertainmem Charlie Chaplin has ever made, and that’s saving 
plenty. 


A carload of clowns with a whole new bag of tricks couldn’t hold a candle to the 
comedy Charlie puts over in this greatest of all laugh riots. 


More laughs, gags and giggles in one reel of “City Lights” than in a dozen first 
rate comedies. 


“City Lights” is bright with the merry capers and the radiant personality of the 
king of comedians. 


A mirth provoking collection of big, little and extended laughs to set the whole 
world rocking with uproarious laughter. 


The most hilarious adventures ever known to the forlorn little fellow with the 
battered derby, baggy pants and elephantine shoes. 


A genius of entertainment, in the wonder picture of his career. 


It will keep you in an ecstasy of mirth from start to finish. 


You'll delight in the side-splitting adventures of the whimsical vagabond who 
made his Wd for fame and fortune first by becoming a street cleaner, then a prize¬ 
fighter and finally a man about town. 



7 —Two Col. Ad Slug ( Mat 10r; Cut 50c) 
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A Sure'Fire Herald—Other Accessories 



A comedy romance in pantomime that is greater 
e'Jen than “The Circus” or “The Gold Rush”. 


LAUGHS AND TEARS AT 
A SMILE-A-MINUTE PACE! 


CHAR.LB ' CHAPLIN 


UNITED ARTim PICTURE 
THE FUNNIEST OF FUNFFSTS 1 


HERALDS 

COST 

$3.50 

per thousand 


This Herald measures 
6x9 inches inside and 6 
x A/i” on the cover. This 
leaves an unusually large 
surface at the hack for 
theatre and dealers’ im¬ 
prints. Dealers’ adver¬ 
tising should naturally 
share the cost with you. 



The color combination^ 
of this herald is black 
and carmine. 


At Left 

HERALD SPREAD 
Below 

FRONT COVER 


SELL THEM WITH HERALDS 

These Attention - Getters Will Keep 
Your S. R. O. Sign Working Overtime 
ORDER A BIG QUANTITY OF THEM! 


TALKING TRAILERS — SOUND TRAILERS 


Unlike many other types of selling, motion 
picture promotion must be dramatized. The test 
of good showmanship lies in getting an emo¬ 
tional appeal into the exploitation of talking 
pictures. 

Guesswork has no place in the well-regulated 
box-office stimulation. Day in and day out, the 
exhibitor must “keep everlastingly at it.” Per¬ 
sonal contact in any sales promotion is an en¬ 
couraging help. The nearest to selling your pic¬ 
tures by personal contact is the intimate touch 
trailers give your coming attractions. And while 


they are on your screen, they are your most 
effective box-office help. They hammer home 
all the selling points of your posters, lobby cards, 
billboards, newspapers copy, stunts and other 
tie-ups. 

Flash the National Screen Trailer on “City 
Lights.” 

For sound-equipped theatres tu.’o di-^rtct 
styles are available: 

TALKING TRAILERS 
SOUND TRAILERS 


Write for special contract arrangements 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 


126 West 46 th Street, N. Y. C. 810 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

1922 So. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

* > 

STILLS FOR WINDOW TIE-UPS 


These stills which make up the 
sets of .10 anrl 20 available for your 
campaign, are ideal for window dis¬ 
play material as well as for pub¬ 
licity and theatre display use. Use 
the stills mentioned below for mer¬ 
chant tie-ups*. 

Antique Shops .109 

Automobiles .98 

Athletic Meets.99, 122 

Ranks and Safes.78 

Beauty Parlors.Cherrill No. 1 

Carpets and Rugs.76, 78, 80 

China ware’.28, 46, 90 

Cigars & Cigarettes 

71. 76, 83, 69, 135 

Costumers . 19, 25, 38 

Dry Goods Stores . 90 

Fishing Supplies .27 


Florists.5. 7, 8, 56, 68 

Furniture.76, 78, 80, 83, 109 

Gymnasiums.44, 99, 122 

Interior Decorators 


76, 80, 8, 
Make-Up Shops.. 

Men’s Apparel. . . . 

Men’s Canes. 

Men’s Gloves. 

Men’s Hats. 

Men’s Shoes. 

Night Clubs .... 

Pet Shops . 

Phonograph Dealc 
Soda Fountains 
Sporting Goods. 

Stationery . 

Women’s Apparel .... 
Candy, Gifts. Flowers, 
(Two Lovers). 


■mil No. 
19, 23, 
19, 21. 
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"CITY LIGHTS" TIRE COVER 


Every automobile in town becomes 
a travelling' billboard announcing your 
showing Avlifcn provided with one of 
these attractive tire covers. Gotten up 
in the three elementary colors — yel¬ 
low, red and blue, the cover makes a 
handsome display piece. It consists 
of a strong enamel coated fabric with 
a wire hoop sewn on the inside to give 
the display surface a uniform smooth¬ 
ness. 

The tire cover worked up in the 
three colors costs as follows: 

Quantity Cost per Cover 

12 $1.13 

25 .93 

50 .85 


The 

cost per tire cove 

r for imprint- 

ing theatre name and i 

daydatc is as 

follow 

s: 



Quan¬ 


One 

Two 

tity 


Line 

Lines 

12 


.10 

■tsy> 

25 


.07 

.11 

50 


.05^ 

.09 

As they are 

too large for parcel post, 

these 

tire co\ 

•ers are shipped by ex- 

press. 

Prices 

given are 

F. O. B. Fac- 

tory. 

Send 

your ordc: 

r with check 

direct 

to the 

manufactui 

•ers at: 



THE HINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

Waterloo, Iowa 














































Advance Stories and Reviews 



Chaplin Says Humor Must Be Spontaneous 

and Free; Spirit, Not Mechanism, Counts 


Tennis and Running 

Keep Chaplin Healthy 


Chailes Spencer Chaplin, backing 
his theories about the cinema as an 
art form with $1,500,000 of his own 
cash and three years of his own 

labor, comes to the.:... 

theatre next .. the first 

non-dialogue motion picture of any 
importance made in Hollywood since 
talkers have become the order of 
the day. The film is called “City 
Lights’’ and, although it has a syn¬ 
chronized music score and sound 
plays a part that is described as an 
integral element of certain comedy 
sequences, neither the star nor 
Harry Myers nor Virginia Cherrill 
nor any other human being in the 
film utters a word. 

Mr. Chaplin expresses the opin¬ 
ion that talking pictures are an in¬ 
ferior art form, if they may be 
called an art form at all, and that 
he considers the art of pantomime 
too important to be cast aside by 
any mechanical contrivance. He is 
unperturbed by the fact that the 
third largest industry in America, 
with the sole exceptioa of ihimself, 
is turning out audible films; he is 
certain that after “City Lights” has 
been shown, the industry will turn 
-4,around and begin making so many 
non-dialogue films that at least 40 
percent of subsequent pictures will 
be like “City Lights” in this re¬ 
spect. 

In other words, he thinks the 
talkies are all right for certain kinds 
of stories, for certain singers and 
others, but that they are not motion 
pictures at all, in the strict sense of 
cinema, and that cinema plays and 
talking pictures will be shown side 
by -side and in about equal number. 
His decision to film “City Lights” 
without dialogue was made during 
the same month when the major 
film companies were announcing 
that they were following the leads 
of Warner Brothers and Fox and 
devoting themselves exclusively to 
audible films. His decision, then, 
was clear-eyed and cold-blooded, 
made rationally and after consider¬ 
able investigation and deliberation. 

His prior stage experience would 
have permitted him to speak had he 
so wished, he might have written 
an effectively dramatic story in 
^-^■'Which the other characters spoke, 
but he did not; he might have made 
versions in several languages that 
he speaks. But all these alterna¬ 
tives were thrown aside, and he de¬ 
cided to continue on the even tenor 
of his ways, in the words of Jim¬ 
mie Durante, “Just keeping his at¬ 
titude.” 

He was not, of course, unmindful 
of the fact that with so many coun¬ 
tries of the world market lost to 
pictures that are merely available as 
English talking pictures, and with 
himself for a decade or more the 
biggest name in that world market, 
he stood to profit handsomely in 
that quarter from showings of “City 
Lights” internationally. Nor was 
he unmindful of the hundreds of 
thousands of deaf people who can¬ 
not enjoy talking pictures and who 
have written him commendations on 
his Stand. And in these days when 
such people as Mary Pickford and 
Sidney Kent, Paramount Pictures’ 
general manager, are calling the 
attention of the industry to the fact 
that sophisticated themes and 
smart dialogue of talking pictures 
are driving away the children, Mr. 
Chaplin must have known that 
“City Lights,” offering the simple 
eloquence of pure pantomime and 
elemental comedy, would ihave par- 

-^ticular appeal for the young. In 

plain language, the / man was not 
as melodramatically mad as it 
might have seemed at first; or, if 
you like it, there was a method in 
his madness. Silence, these signs 
indicate, is still golden. Judging 
from the advance bookings, “City 
Lights” is in a position to gross 
more than has ever been made by 
any other picture. In other words, the 
amusing parallel is that “City Lights” 
stands to do for silent pictures what 
“The Jazz Singer” did for talking pic¬ 
tures. As Mr. Robert E. Sherwood 
has said, “As a silent picture it will 
make a lot of money through its nov¬ 
elty.” 

Seven years ago Charlie Chaplin 
contributed an article signed by 


Chaplin Book 

A child’s book has been pub¬ 
lished entitled" 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S 
PARADE 

^ by Michael GoJd 

Harcourt. Brace & Company are 
the publishers. 

It has been approved by Char¬ 
lie Chaplin. Dealer and window 
displays are obtainable at book 
^ stores on this book. It is illus¬ 
trated in comic style by O. Sog- 
low, and retails for $1.50. 
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himself to the Adelphi, published in 
England. That article, entitled, 
“Does the Public Know What It 
Wants?” has particular interest 
now, in connection with his presen¬ 
tation of “City Lights,” and espe¬ 
cially since the comments made in 
that article never have been printed 
on this side. 

“Quite frankly,” wrote Chaplin 
then, “I do not believe the public 
knows what it wants; that is the 
conclusion that I get from my own 
career. There was no idea in the 
public mind that it wanted to see 
the character that I have played in 
so many films and through so many 
situations until that character was 
revealed. Before I could get that 
character to the public I met with 
every discouragement. It would 
require quiet treatment, and what 
‘they’ wanted was robustness. It 
would be necessary to use make-up, 
and that was not effective on the 
screen. The public paid to see real 
persons, as they are. 

“In the early days, when I made 
pictures for the sheer money and 
vicarious happiness I got out of the 
work, I had no responsibility, and 
I turned out genuine comedy. Sud¬ 
denly, with no thought to that end,, 
it was brought ihome to me, I may 
write in all modesty, that I was fa¬ 
mous. From that time on, at least 
from the time that I felt I had a 
reputation to sustain, I had respon- 
ibility, and my work became, in 
most ways, improved, but in many 
respects more studied. Finish alone, 
however, will not count for long. 
The more I thought and planned, 
the more I found that I was de¬ 
pending on the mechanism of hum¬ 
or, and not the spirit. I was trying 
to intellectualize myself and to study 
the demands which the films were 
creating in the public. I wanted to 
please the people who were so good 
as to like me. I must give them 
what we call the ‘sure-fire stuff’ or 
the things that are bound to get a 
laugh and often have nothing to do 
with the other action or the sheer 
exuberance of the story.” 

. "City Lights,” then, is a non¬ 
dialogue picture, a comedy that the 
star regards as his funniest and 
which he presents for the laughter 
and the pathos that is in it, as en¬ 
tertainment for those who have 
laughed at his comic clown since. 


Playwright Lonsdale 

Praises Chaplin Film 

Frederick Lonsdale, English dra¬ 
matist and author, was one of the 
privileged few to view Charlie 
Chaplin’s “Citv Lights,” coming to 

the .theatre on. 

before it was placed on public ex- 
'hibitioti. 

"It is magnificent!” declared 
Lonsdale. “It has everything. A 
riot of wit and broad comedy, shot 
through with pathos. In my judg¬ 
ment, I think it is the best thing 
Chaplin has ever done. I believe 
that future generations will resur¬ 
rect Chaplin’s tattered comedies and 
study them as reverently as thev 
now study Italian primitives. He 
will be spoken of as people now 
speak of Grimaldi, only his fame 
will be a hundredfold greater than 
Grimaldi’s because the film audience 
is universal.” 

The story runs true to life in a 
big city. Chaplin plays the part of 
a tramp and the other prominent 
members of the cast are Virginia 
Cherrill and Harry Myers. There 
is no dialog in the production but 
the picture is fully sychronized 
with music and sound effects. 


Tennis and running are the two 
exercises responsible for the excel¬ 
lent physical condition maintained 
by Charlie Chaplin while he devoted 
more than two years to the making 
of ihis latest screen contribution 
“City Lights,” now having a suc¬ 
cessful run at the .. 

theatre. 

Ordinarily, Chaplin weighs in the 
neighborhood of 145 pounds. But 
in 'his screen character of the for¬ 
lorn tr&np it is necessary for him 
to drop considerable poundage for 
the proper characterization. There¬ 
fore in the pathetic little figure so 
well, known the world over the 
comedian tries to hold himself down 
to ten pounds under normal. It is 
not a difficult task for Chaplin to 
reduce his weight, but he found it 
impossible to prevent variations 
from one sequence of his picture to 
the other. While working he would 
rarely vary two pounds one day or 
the bther. However, during a rest 
interval of three to six weeks, along 
came alarming increases. 

Running and tennis then stepped 
in. The Chaplin estate is some five 
miles distant from the studio plant. 
The last mile of the journey is what 
is known as the Beverly Hills bridle 
path. Each night, regardless of the 
hour, after finishing his work at 
the studio, Chaplin would alight 
from his automobile at the begin¬ 
ning of the bridle path and then 
negotiate the distance on foot, run¬ 
ning briskly. He was bundled in a 
heavy sweater and upon arrival at 
his destination would finish off the 
performance with a steam bath and 
a cold plunge. 

Then tennis another story. Ghap- 
lin takes his tennis religiously. 
Not a day passes that the producer- 
star does not devote a generous 
share of his time to the game. Be¬ 
ing ambidextrous, he is a skilled 
player and will generally make it 
very interesting in any kind of com¬ 
petition. 

Chaplin's court adjoins his estate. 
It is probably one of the finest lay¬ 
outs in the United States and so 
equipped with special lights that 
one may play either night or day. 
In fact, its owner has been known 
to start a set at midnight and play 
almpst until* daylight. 

When not playing a match Chap¬ 
lin practices by volleying against a 
concrete wall. By the hour he may 
drive and smash a ball against the 
wall. When indulging in this 
method of play the comedian not 
alone keeps himself in condition 
but he also does considerable think¬ 
ing about ihis picture, Numerous 
ideas for comedy situations used 
throughout “City Lights” came to 
Chaplin while wielding a tennis 
racket, or during his jogging along 
the Beverly Hills bridle path. 

"City Lights” is declared Chap¬ 
lin’s best motion picture. It is a 
non-dialog production but is fully 
synchronized with music and sound 
effects. Charlie Chaplin is the au¬ 
thor of the story and. he is also re¬ 
sponsible for the direction as well 
as enacting fhe star portrayal. 
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CHAPLIN HAS OWN 

TRUNK MYSTERY 

With “City Lights,” Chaplin's 
newest comedy, coming to the 

.theatre next. 

Alfred Reeves, who has been Char¬ 
lie’s general manager since the ear¬ 
liest days of his vaudeville work, 
relays an untold tale of Chaplin, a 
tale that might be called “The Great 
Trunk Mystery,” and that indicates 
the aspirations of the artist as a 
young man. 

During the spring of 1913, the 
company of English performers in 
wihich Chaplin acted, and which 
Alf Reeves managed, came to 
America to give their vaudeville 
show. It was at the Nixon Theatre 
in Philadelphia—incidently Chaplin 
was playing there when he received 
his first offer to go into the movies 
—and the piece was a famous “A 
Night in an English Music Hall.” 

Chaplin, telegraphed about the 
movie offer, hurried to New York 
to negotiate; he returned to Phila¬ 
delphia, elated, and arranged mat¬ 
ters with Reeves so that he could 
continue his stage work until No¬ 
vember, at which time his contract 
would terminate and he could leave 
for Los Angeles and his film con¬ 
tract with the Keystone Comedy 
Company. 

Assured of a considerable increase 
in his earning capacity, Chaplin at 
once turned to luxuries, his first 
purchase being a huge wardrobe 
trunk. Gleeful over his new posses¬ 
sion, he displayed it with great pride 
to the other members of the com¬ 
pany, who observed it with proper 
envy. Not so with Manager Reeves, 
for he held the company budget. 
It was with dismay he eyed the 
huge trunk, which seemed to weigh 
a ton, although it was empty. How¬ 
ever. not eager to dampen the en¬ 
thusiasm of his comedian, the man¬ 
ager gulped and tried to laugh it 
off. 

As the company traveled from 
city to city, a difference was noted 
in the charges for excess baggage. 
It was known that Charlie had not 
added to any extent to his ward¬ 
robe and yet, with each succeeding 
week, there were additional charges. 
One day a moment arrived when 
the manager found himself unob¬ 
served. He attempted to lift the 
Chaplin trunk, but it had taken on 
enormous weight. Questioning 
other members of the troupe. Mr. 
Reeves learned nothing: no one had 
been murdered and so it could not 
be a body. 

The soubrette ot the troupe. Ai- 
mee Minister, now Mrs. Alfred 
Reeves, hatched a plan to solve the 
mystery. The company was in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
the next return to the United States 
would be via Seattle. Although 
United States Customs men rarely 
bothered theatrical companies in 
those days, Jthe women whispered 
so much that Chaplin’s trunk was 
opened at the border, while he ner¬ 
vously shifted the balance of his 
weight from one toe to the other. 

Out fell a pile of books, big and 
little arid old and new ones—the 
things that a youth without private 
tutoring and forced to earn his way 
even as a mere child had never been 
able to read, Aeschylus, Plato, 
Schopenhauer, Euripides—classics 
that a 20-year-old lad with a hun¬ 
ger for knowledge had bought with 
his first real money! 

The books are still in his posses¬ 
sion and they’re the nucleus of one 
of the best libraries in Beverly 
Hills, a library distinguished in that 
community because it is filled with 
books whose pages are cut. 


"City Lights” Proves 

Chaplin’s Best Film 


REVIEW 

Charlie Chaplin’s answer to talk¬ 
ing pictures arrived, last night, at 

the.theatre, with the 

presentation of “City Lights,” un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest contribution 
to the screen of the beloved com¬ 
edian since he became a public idol. | 

For almost three years theatre¬ 
goers have waited for “City Lights.” 

It is a fast-moving, romantic com¬ 
edy, with numerous dramatic high¬ 
lights and touches of pathos such 
as only the genius of Chaplin 
knows. There is not . one word of 
dialog used in the production but 
a delightful variation of music and 
sound is synchronized to the ac¬ 
tion throughout. 

The story, by Chaplin, is one of 
life in a large city. It has great 
human appeal and has been bril¬ 
liantly directed by the comedian. 
The characters are all natural and 
that which transpires rings with 
realism. 

There are but three characters 
vital to the story. The leading male 
portrayal falls to the comedian and 
he presents himself in his familiar 
tramp get-up. Of next importance 
is a flower girl who is blind; the 
other is an eccentric millionaire. 
Three other characters that figure 
prominently are the blind girl’s 
grandmother, played by Florence 
Lee; the millionaire’s butler, por¬ 
trayed by Allan Garcia, and a prize¬ 
fighter, enacted by Hank Mann. 

A new personality comes to the 
screen in Virginia Cherrill, the lead¬ 
ing woman. She portrays the flow¬ 
er girl. Her performance is excel¬ 
lent and she gave every evidence of 
a bright future in the films. Miss 
Cherrill is a young woman of un¬ 
usual beauty, with much charm. 
Her work showed much grace and 
ease and she is certain to win favor 
immediately. 

Harry Myers is delightful as the 
eccentric millionaire. His perform¬ 
ance in “City Lights” as Charlie’s 
chief foil, is without exception 
among the best things he has ever, 
done for the screen. 

There are many surprises in “City 
Lights” and for that reason it would 
not be policy to go into a full 
resume of the story: From the first 
scene the audience was rocked with 
laughter and as things progressed 
the theatre was in an uproar. There 
is no question but that a scene de¬ 
picting a night at a prize fight club 
is the funniest of all events ever 
included in any motion picture. 

It is understood that Chaplin 
worked almost three years making 
“City Lights” and that the produc¬ 
er comedian expended $1,500,000 be¬ 
fore he finally completed his work. 

It will be a long time before its 
spell leaves you. 


Chaplin Brings House 
Down With Laugh Hit 


REVIEW 

“City Lights,” awaited by the film 
colony for three years as a defiant 
gesture against talking pictures by 
Charlie Chaplin, the last of the 
silent stars, was given an enthusias¬ 
tic reception at the . 

theatre last night. 

“Citv Lights,” Chaplin himself 
describes as a romantic comedy in 
pantomime. To the public, 'he is 
the same tragic little tramp with 
the typical Chaplin appeal and he 
is the same uproarious comic whose 
gags seem to be without equal in 
the world of the cinema. Always 
an individualist, Chaplin has made 
“City Lights” without the sound of 
a single human voice, though sound 
is used with striking effect. 

“City Lights” opens with a typical 
comedy scene in which Chaplin is 
found sleeping in the arms of a 
statue when it is unveiled. The 
speakers addressing the crowd arc 
mimicked by squawking orchestra¬ 
tion, perfectly synchronized with 
the lip movements of the talkers. 

Romance comes into Charlie’s 
life when he meets a blind flower 
girl, who, hearing a limousine door 
close, thinks he has just left his 
car. Sensing the situation, Chaplin 
allows the deception to exist bv 
parting with his last dime for a 
flower. 

The masquerade goes on. The girl 
knows Chaplin only by touch. When 
she becomes ill he goes to work as 
a street cleaner, tries boxing in 
which the referee becomes the los¬ 
er, becomes a home companion to 
an eccentric millionaire through 
whose bounty he raises money so 
the girl can undergo an eye opera¬ 
tion. 

Virginia Cherrill, a newcomer, 
who pi a vs the blind girl, gives a 
remarkably well-poised and con¬ 
vincing performance. Harry Myers 
is superb as the tippling Croesus. 
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Biographical and Feature Stories 


Chaplin Talented Mimic 
Even as Child 

HIS IMITATIONS 

HIGHLY PRAISED 

Star of "City Lights” Born of 
Acting Family 


Charles Spencer Chaplin, whose 
newest picture, “City Lights," 

comes to the .theatre 

on ., was born in Lon¬ 

don, England, April 16, 1889. His 
parents were English. His father, 
also named Charles Chaplin, was 
an old favorite performer appearing 
in the London Music Halls, and ap¬ 
peared in a New York theatre in 
1890. The father was a versatile 
actor, playing every kind of charac¬ 
ter known to the English stage; and 
he was noted for his singing voice 
and knowledge of music. He died 
at the height of his career, at which 
time Charlie was a youngster. 

Charlie’s mother, Mrs. Hannah 
Chaplin, also on the stage, gained 
her greatest fame as a leading prima 
jflonna in Gilbert and Sullivan op¬ 
erettas. It was while she was 
headlined at a leading vaudeville 
theatre that Charlie was born. He 
made his first appearance on the 
stage as a baby in his mother’s 
arms. Mrs. Chaplin died in August, 
1928, at Beverly Hills, California. 


* 


With this theatrical heritage, 
Charlie naturally turned to the 
stage. At an early age he became 
a member of a group of juvenile 
dancers known as the “Eight Lan¬ 
cashire Lads.” Later he made a 
great''hit as the little page boy 
“Billy” in “Sherlock Holmes.” At 
this age, he used to entertain the 
members of the company in their 
dressing rooms with imitations of 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and 
other noted English actors. These 
impersonations became greatly in 
demand by the acting fraternity for 
entertainment in their clubs. 


At the conclusion of his dramatic 
engagement in London, he re-en¬ 
tered vaudeville, touring the music 
halls of Great Britain, where the 
^ame Chaplin became famous at 
/ leading theatres. 

In 1910, Charlie Chaplin came to 
the United States as leading com¬ 
edian with the Fred Karo Com¬ 
pany, playing a repertoire of panto¬ 
mime acts — the best remembered of 
these being “A Night in a London 
Music Hall.” In this he played the 
part of “The Drunk,” who was al¬ 
ways on the verge of toppling out 
of the stage bo^. This company 
toured the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada until the 
spring of 1912, then left for Eng¬ 
land to play repeat engagements 
there, returning to America in the 
fall of the same year to continue 
their vaudeville tour. 
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It was while he was playing in 
Philadelphia that Chaplin received 
a telegram from the Eastern repre¬ 
sentatives of the Keystone Film 

# Company in New York to consider 
an offer for pictures. There he 
signed a contract to appear in Key¬ 
stone comedies for a period of one 
year at a salary of $150 a week. 

Continuing the vaudeville tour 
and playing in Los Angeles he was 
\ visited for the first time by Mack 
Sennett. Even though Charlie 
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had his picture contract in his pock¬ 
et, he remained with the vaudeville 
company until his contract period 
with them was at an end, in accord¬ 
ance with a promise to his friend 
and company manager, Alfred 
Reeves. He continued on to Kansas 
City where the tour finished. Then, 
carrying the good wishes of Reeves 
and his fellow vaudevillians, Char¬ 
lie returned to Los Angeles to be¬ 
come a member of the picture col¬ 
ony, where he was an instantaneous 
success and the biggest man on the 
Keystone lot from.the time he made 
his first comedy. 

Chaplin brought a new idea in 
comedy to the screen. Through all 
his buffoonery, there was always a 
subtle touch of artistry that lifted 
his work from the routine clown¬ 
ing and made him the greatest fun¬ 
ster of his day. 

By the majority he was quickly 
claimed as a finished artist. His 
efforts brought him financial suc¬ 
cess. He became’ one of the out¬ 
standing men in pictures. The path¬ 
way his funny feet trod was the 
road that led to complete success. 

In 1918, he formed the Charlie 
Chaplin Film Company and was the 
first star to acquire his own per¬ 
sonal studio—a picturesque proper¬ 
ty located in the heart of Holly¬ 
wood, at the corner of Sunset 
Boulevard and LaBrea Avenue, and 
now valued at over $1,000,000. Lat¬ 
er, in association with Mary Pick- 
ford, Douglas Fairbanks and D. W. 
Griffith, the United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion was formed, combining the 
foremost stars and producers in an 
organization established primarily 
for independence in the motion pic¬ 
ture industry. This independence 
Charlie Chaplin has always main¬ 
tained. 

Chaplin created a series of inter¬ 
nationally known successes, includ¬ 
ing “A Dog’s Life,” “Shoulder 
Arms,” “Pay Day,” “The Immi¬ 
grant,” “The Pilgrim,” and the 
comedy drama, “The Kid.” In his 
longer pictures like “The Kid” and 
“The Gold Rush,” he showed a dra¬ 
matic talent that was a revelation 
to screen audiences. Pathos was 
interwoven with comedy, and witli 
the entertainment there was a deep¬ 
er meaning that made his pictures 
famous. 

A radical change in film produc 
tions which presented the more ser 
ious side of the genius is‘ shown in 
“A Woman of Paris ” a dramatic 


photoplay which Chaplin wrote and 
directed without playing in it him¬ 
self. This masterpiece has served 
as a model to those directors who 
stress in their films suggestions and 
subtle conveyance of dramatic situ¬ 
ations through symbolism. 

His comedy production, “The Cir¬ 
cus,” presented the oldtime com¬ 
bination of comedy and drama, a 
low-brow comedy for the high¬ 
brows, and it was the second Char¬ 
lie Chaplin comedy to be released 
through United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion,—his third film in eight years 

“City Lights” is the title of Mr. 
Chaplin’s third comedy for United 
Artists. Virginia Cherrill is his 
leading lady. 

The picture is, according to the 
comedian, a comedy romance, in 
pantomime. 


Chaplin Burlesques the 
Talkers in Talkless Film 

Who other than Charlie Chaplin 
would have thought of burlesquing 
the talkies that have brought hirrv 
into so many discussions? This he 
has done in his new picture “City 

Lights,” which comes to the. 

theatre on . One of the 

best gags in the picture is the very 
beginning where, a saxophone gives 
a muffled drawl to speakers’ voices, 
making them jumbled and inaudi¬ 
ble, that is indescribably funny. 
Charlies own entrance is planned 
with that bow to the ridiculous. 

Chaplin is said to have worked 
an entire new set of original gags 
quite different from the brand of 
humor of any other comedian. 
Critics who have seen the picture 
claim the screen’s genius of fun 
was never so amusing or so appeal¬ 
ing as he is in this picture. The 
love of the pathetic little tramp 
for the blind flower girl gives a full 
measure of drama. Virginia C'her- 
rill, a Chicago society girl, makes 
her debut as the flower girl, and not 
only is she pretty but is said to keep 
up the illusion of blindness surpris 
ingly well. That Miss Cherrill has 
more than justified Mr. Chaplin’s 
faith in her is proven by the fact 
that every important company on 
the coast bid for her services for 
featured roles at the completion of 
“City Lights”. 


Charlie Chaplin Maintained Exacting Daily Schedule 
While Hi Newest, "City Lights,” was in Production 


A normal day fix the life of 
Charlie Chaplin, greatest of all mo¬ 
tion picture comedians, who is ap¬ 
pearing at the. i. . 

theatre in his first synchronized and 
sound production, “City Lights," 
reveals. the amount of mental and 
physical vitality the . star must pos¬ 
sess when it is considered that the 
routine is spread out over a period 
of almost three years. 

Chaplin is awakened at seven- 
thirty o’clock. He “stretches” in his 
bed for five minutes and then turns 
his attention to ihis bath. He pre¬ 
fers his water tepid as he submerges 
himself but by the time he has com¬ 
pleted this portion of the morning 
performance he has run the tub to 
an almost icy cold. 

It is now seven-forty-five and the 
comedian is attired in flashy paja¬ 
mas and bright colored robe and he 
returns to a sitting position in his 
bed and thoroughly reads the news¬ 
papers. At eight fifteen 'breakfast is 
served and the cerpmony is confined 
to the bed. The repast consists of 
fresh fruit juice, a cereal with cream, 
broiled fish, muffins and toast with 
honey. Coffee, if 'he feels so inclined. 

At nine o’clock an automobile is 
in waiting and it is then that what 
appears to be a tattered tramp 
makes his exit from the Chaplin 
mansion and he takes a position at 
the wheel of the car, and a chauffeur 
sits beside ihim. The five miles to 
Hollywood is negotiated. There is 
a scurry within the Chaplin studios 
enclosure as the familiar horn is 
sounded. The producer has arrived 
for work. 

About nine-thirty Chaplin is go¬ 
ing over his mail and telegrams 
that await him on a desk in his' 
bungalow dressing room. He de¬ 
votes ten or fifteen minutes to busi¬ 
ness affairs and then prepares for 
his screen work. Carefully he puts 
on his make-up and concludes by 
smearing his upper lip with spirit 
gum and plasters a mass of black 
crepe hair over it. With much care 
he trims the object down to the re¬ 
quired size and seldom does its ap¬ 
pearance vary. As he stands before 
a full-length mirror ‘he adjusts his 
necktie and tries on his derby. Then 
he grasps his nimble cane and starts 
for the “set” on which he is to 
work. 

After an inspection the comedian 
goes to the projection room where 
he is shown the scenes that were 
recorded the day before. If every¬ 
thing is O.K. he returns to again 
start his antics before the camera. 
If something does not click, there 
is a general discussion, a remedy 


accepted and the previous day’s 
work is retaken. 

Lunch is called at one o’clock. 
Everyone leaves the studio for 
their favorite eating place, while 
Chaplin goes to his bungalow, ac¬ 
companied by several members of 
his staff and there a luncheon is 
waiting, having been prepared by a 
Japanese chef. This is generally 
light. Raw vegetable salads, a lamb 
chop or cold cut, tea and a dessert. 
Ice cream in hot weather and 
stewed fresh fruits or a custard 
pudding, otherwise. 

The afternoon session before the 
camera gets under way some time 
before three o’clock. All according 
to the character of the topic of con¬ 
versation at the bungalow luncheon. 
Or else the comedian may feel mu¬ 
sically inclined and :he will turn his 
attention to an upright piano or his 
violin. This may continue indefin¬ 
itely. 

After a hard afternoon, during 
which time Chaplin may act or di¬ 
rect, ^ he is generally tired before 
six o’clock. “It’s a day,” an assist¬ 
ant will shout, with the addition, 
“everybody here tomorrow, made 
up and ready to work at nine 
o’clock.” Soon the stage is empty. 
Chaplin walks to his waiting auto¬ 
mobile and during the stroll he 
pulls off his moustache. 

Back at his home Chaplin first 
makes for the steam room. Fifteen 
minutes there and he is then under 
a swift shower which he alternates 
from hot to cold. A rub down and 
then “forty winks”. 

A Charlie Chaplin routine from 
seven o’clock in the evening until 
bedtime is a matter of speculation. 
It may be dinner at home, either 
alone or with a guest or two. It 
may be a bite at a favorite restau¬ 
rant and the theatre. But whichever 
it- is, the meal is not lavish. Chap¬ 
lin is a careful eater at night. 

If at home the comedian may 
read, play tennis, have a circle of 
friends or turn to music. It is then 
that he enjoys his seat at the con¬ 
sole of his massive pipe organ. Here 
he will sit for hours, not knowing 
of the passing time. All the while 
he is turning ideas for his picture 
over in his mind. 

Before retiring he surveys his 
home to see that everything is safe. 
Once in his room the door is locked 
and never is it opened again until 
time to arise. There is no specific 
bedtime. It may be ten o’clock and 
then again it may be four o’clock 
in the morning. But whichever it 
is, Chaplin will start in his daily 
routine once again, as he is awak¬ 
ened at seven-thirty. 


CHARLIE IS 
BACK AGAIN! 

The forlorn figure with the 
funny feet, baggy trousers, 
frowzy derby and bamboo 
cane waddles into hilarious 
misadventures to warm the 
heart of the world with mer¬ 
ry laughter. The greatest 
cure for blues, gloom and 
trouble ever concocted by the 
sunshine doctor of good cheer. 
You’ve never had and never 
will have’ such a glorious 
time! 

























Use These High-Powered Reviews in Your Campaign 

Critics Cut Loose with Avalanche of Superlatives 
To Pay Tribute to Supreme Chaplin Triumph 



NEW YORK 

TIMES—"Chaplin Hilarious in his 'City Lights’. Tramp’s 
Antics in Nondialogue Film Brings Roars of Laughter at 
Cohan Theatre. Many of the spectators either rocking in 
their seats with mirth, mumbling as their sides ached, 'Oh 
dear. Oh dear,’ or they were stilled with sighs and furtive 
tears. It is a film worked out with admirable artistry, and 
while Chaplin stoops to conquer, as he has invariably done, 
he achieves success. It was a joyous evening, Mr. Chaplin’s 
shadow has grown no less.” 

TRIBUNE—"Charlie Chaplin came back to us last night, and 
unless dancing in the streets, ringing of bells and awarding 
of the city’s keys are being indulged in at this moment, then 
something has gone wrong with New York’s power of 
appreciation. A very brilliant film, a genuinely hilarious 
comedy which shows the Great Man of the Cinema, in his 
happiest and most characteristic mood. Chariot is at least 
completely and valiantly the combination of the heroic and 
the hilarious he has been, in the past, able to portray only 
at moments. There are so many things to say about 'City 
Lights.’ One should praise the gentle charm of the heroine, 
Virginia Cherrill, and the hilarity of that magnificent prize 
fight episode.” 

N. Y. AMERICAN — " 'City Lights’ Brings Out Much of 
Mirth. From the moment the inimitable little tramp whirled 
his cane and doffed that too-small derby which is the crown 
of his fame, the premiere audience burst into applause at 
practically each of his appearances. Scarcely a sequence 
passed without its encomium of audible praise. Each se¬ 
quence is loaded with situations fraught with comic poten¬ 
tialities. Charlie pokes fun at the talkies in a manner to 
bring a roar of vociferous appreciation. To appreciate the 
merit of his art and his vehicle, you must see it for your¬ 
self. To detail its thousand laughs would be unfair.” 

EVENING WORLD—"Pantomime in 'City Lights’ Brings 
Laughs, Tears to Audience. One of the most brilliant audi¬ 
ences in the history of motion pictures forgot entirely that 
there ever were such things as dialogue films. You could 
almost feel them relax and sit back prepared to laugh or to 
cry, just as this comedy genius willed. And laugh and cry 
they did. One concludes that Chaplin had ~ 
made another winner, that Chaplin can do 
pantomime, but that there is only one Chaplin. 

This boxing bout is one of the funniest se¬ 
quences ever seen upon any screen. It is posi¬ 
tively convulsing. The scene is only a few hun¬ 
dred feet long, but at this minute, more than 
an hour after we witnessed it, we still have a 
very aggravating pain in our right side.” 

SUN—"Chaplin Triumphs Anew in 'City Lights’. 

Mr. Chaplin comes through it as the artist, the 
one indisputable one that the screen has pro¬ 
duced in its brief history. He comes through 
and proves that he is the actor the artist and 
the genius. It is magnificent, this ending of 
'City Lights’ — magnificent in its proof that 
Chaplin is great. He plays inspired gags to 
the hilt. He is killingly funny in them all. He 
is here again, Chariot, of the derby, the big 
shoes, the trick mustache, the wistful eyes and 
faun ears. He maintains a nice balance, and 
at odd moments he goes through hilarious gags. 

'City Lights’ is paced brilliantly. 'City Lights’ 
will put Chaplin among the welcoming shades 
of immortal comedians. See for yourself.” 


M. Cohan Theatre to see Charlie again—and again—and 
again in this new heart-breaking masterpiece of comedy 
which he offers pantomimically to a worldful of movie¬ 
goers. 'City Lights’ is excruciatingly funny. It makes you 
chuckle hysterically. You have the greatest time imagin¬ 
able and yet, occasionally you find little hurty lumps in 
your throat. He’s still the wholly ingratiating, wistful, mis- 
chevious, mad, intellectual clown. He’s spontaneous. He’s 
fresh. He’s—well, he’s thoroughly human. Charlie is the 
one and only. 

GRAPHIC—"Alternately hilarious at the burlesque comedy 
touches which are Chaplin trade marks, and on the verge 
of tears at the subtle pathos of the ludicrous buffoon shuf¬ 
fling his tragic way through a modem fantasy. There was 
laughter galore for his audience. One of the notable flicker 
events of this young 1931.” 

JOURNAL—"Comedian a Hit in His Silent Film. If the 
picture had had words, the laughs and applause of last 
evening’s audience would have drowned them out. 'City 
Lights’ is entertaining. The picture is a series of diverting 
gags, and Chaplin puts them over with the consummate 
artistry that is his. There is an undercurrent of pathos in 
the story that heightens the affect of the comedy situations 
which are too numerous to detail. You’ll enjoy 'City 
Lights.” 

TELEGRAM—(By Robert Garland)—"Star Superb as of Old. 
'Immortal Misfit’ Continues his Never-Failing Appeal as 
Human Neighbor in 'City Lights.’ The Mr. Charles Spencer 
Chaplin who is its star seems more than ever superb. Is, 
as always, the immortal misfit. He is mankind. So friendly, 
so hopeful, so inspired an opportunist, he is enough to 
break your heart in two. If I were God, I’d be nice 
to him. For he smiles and twirls his cane and is decent 
with everything against him. From the Bronx to Tokyo, 
from Sydney to San Francisco, he is a symbol. He is a 
symbol of the man God made in his own image—the man 
improved upon.” 

TELEGRAM—(By Wm. Boehnel)—"Hilariously Funny Film. 
When I say that Charlie Chaplin is the king of clowns I 
am actually saying nothing that you already do not know. 
It is a tribute to the man’s genius. For Mr. Chaplin has 


LOS ANGELES 

ILLUS. DAT? Y NEWS—" 'City Lights’ is Chaplin’s Hit. Chap¬ 
lin, on parade, is always a sunshine dispenser That Chap¬ 
lin is appreciated was attested last night by the brilliance of 
the audience and the rollicking reception his comedy pro¬ 
voked. The audience, through applause and laughter, ex¬ 
pressed such appreciation of his fun that he undoubtedly 
could create merriment if he made stereopticon pictures. 
'City Lights’ is splendid entertainment and like all Chap¬ 
lin pictures, has that mark of distinction that sets his 
work apart. Buffoonery of the most low brow sort, pre¬ 
sented with an angelic wonderment of facial expression, 
Chaplin’s stuff can be enjoyed by young and old. The Chap¬ 
lin film abounds with comedy. For raw rib-tickling comedy, 
with no pretense of moralizing, 'City Lights’ is a vigorous, 
barbaric piece, dominated by a madcap charmer stepping 
through its reels, a forlorn figure that makes all who see hii 
laugh and sigh.” 

EXAMINER—"Last night Charlie demonstrated that, in spite 
of the competition of the talkies, his subtle mimicry and his 
original gags are in an artistic class by themselves. The 
unrestrained merriment and the continual laughter over his 
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A Typical Noon-dav Crowd in New York 


FILM DAILY 

The irresistible Mr. Chaplin paid Broadway his tri¬ 
ennial visit last evening and as usual Mr. Chaplin sent 
home the smartest first-night audience of the season again 
singing his praises as the greatest pantomimist of- all 
time. "City Lights” is all silent and typically Chaplin- 
esque in its mixture of laughs, tears, pathos and slap¬ 
stick. The story, although episodic, hits the high spots 
with delightful frequency. As to the question of sound 
vs. silent, this Chaplin affair settles nothing. Chaplin 
is king. He can do no cinema wrong. He could turn 
handsprings anywhere in filmland where others would 
not dare to tread. For instance, here he even gives 
sound the merry raspberry via travesty and it is as del- 
cious a screen morsel as one will find. If "City Lights” 
does nothin g else it will demonstrate that Silence is 
Golden, at least in this instance, and as 
far as the box-office is concerned. 


ALICOATE 


gags proved that no other comedian can 
dethrone our silent comedy king. One of 
the very best gags in the picture is the very 
beginning, where a saxophone gives a drawl 
to supposed speakers’ voices that is inde¬ 
scribably funny. Charlie’s own entrance is 
planned with that bow to the ridiculous. 
Certainly Mr. Chaplin is an artist. No one 
else in the world could devise so many 
original gags. But I do want to say that not 
since I reviewed the first Chaplin comedy 
way back in the two-reel days has Charlie 
given us such an orgy of laughs. There 
is pathos too. Charlie has made a great 
picture.” 


Record Lines Everywhere 


WORLD—"I was entirely too busy laughing at Mr. Chaplin 
to reflect much upon the absence of speech in 'City Lights.’ 
'City Lights’ is superb. As the howl at his ingeniously 
contrived humor, you feel no need of words. The picture is 
perfect as a piece of cinematic construction. The humor of 
'City Lights’ is the humor of Mr. Chaplin. It is quite inde¬ 
scribable stuff. Gags are screamingly funny. It represents 
the best pantomimic art we have in America. I was pretty 
busy laughing.” 

MIRROR — "Chaplin’s 'City Lights’ Offers Many Laughs. 
There are laughts in this picture. Sure fire ones. Charlie’s 
deft kid of refined boxing is one. Chaplin is still the Chap¬ 
lin. You’ll want to see it. It’s worth seeing. The most 
glamorous, captivating, entrancing figure the movies ever 
have created—still the incomparable, magnificent Charlie 
Chaplin.” 

NEWS_" 'City Lights’ Brilliant. Charlie’s Pathetic Clown 

Sparkles in 4- Star Film Prem ..re.**** Charlie gets our 
four star vote. We’re exhau. ed. We’re exhausted because 
we laughed so much and so heartily at 'City Lights’ that 
we feel considerably weakened. Here’s praying that we fast 
regain our strength so that we may journey to the George 


been called a genius, a great artist and an inspired trage¬ 
dian, and there is no doubt in my mind that he is all of those 
things. But fundamentally he is a clown—the greatest of 
all clowns. 'City Lights’ is an hilariously funny picture, 
full of some of the most side-splitting antics I have ever seen 
and touched here and there with moments of genuine pathos. 
I had a grand and glorious time and if you can show me 
anything on the screen funnier than the prize fight sequence 
I should like to know where it can be seen.” 

POST_"A dazzling pattern of comedy and pathos. Audience 

tried hard to hang onto its reverence even when spasms of 
laughter made it choke and turned its collective face blue. 
'City Lights’ is a panorama of swiftly changing emotions, 
alternating between comedy that is painful in its excesses— 
an almost unbearable kind of comedy—to an equally pan¬ 
ful wistfulness. He remains the supreme pantomimist. 
Makes you shriek with delight.” 

TELEGRAPH—" 'City Lights’ Proves Dramatic Forcefulness 
of Pantomime. Chaplin Supreme. Audience Enthusiastic. 
What 'City Lights’ does prove, to this reviewer’s eyes, is the 
all-important fact that the proper use of pantomime and 
sound effects can do more to enhance dramatic interest in 
a movie, than an over-abundance of conversation. Cheers 
from audience. An enthusiastic audience at the premiere 
Friday evening in the George M. Cohan Theatre greeted 
'City Lights’ with the applause it duly merited as a film 
of unusual excellence. All the huzzahs of approval were 
directed at the comedian, who has added another motion 
picture achievement to his list of film successes. Chap¬ 
lin’s vivid and eloquent pantomime is a contributing factor 
to the outstanding value of the film as motion picture en¬ 
tertainment. His directorial touches add much to the in¬ 
terest and his music heightens the effects he endeavors to 
achieve by his excel(ent histrionic art. Photographically 
and histrionically, 'City Lights’ is Charles Chaplin’s success 
all the way through. His comedy moments are sure, deft 
arid rich.” 


EVENING HERALD — "Chaplin’s 'City 
Lights’ Scores Vivid Hit. To Chaplin, 
who is most vitally concerned the recep¬ 
tion of the picture it should give assurance 
that the public will accept him on his own 
terms. His miming still is the most exquisite 
on the screen, His interpretation of com¬ 
edy remains unrivaled; the delicate quality of his pathos 
unapproached. But no lesser light could drag an audience 
back to the old lip-reading days of the silent films and^- 
send them away satisfied. He makes his score almost speak. 
'City Lights’ is more sophisticated and leans more towards 
pathos than any of the comedian’s other pictures. But 
if its comedy moments are sparser than of yore, they are 
even more needle pointed and contagious. Many sequences 
of 'City Lights’ are superb comedy. Of course you won’t 
miss this picture. It is one of the year’s significant events.” 

EVENING EXPRESS—"A rare comedy. Chaplin shows his 
disdain for dialogue by literally putting an audience of over 
2,000 persons into no mild case of hysterics. My congratu¬ 
lations Charlie. One finds exciting and hilarious detours; 
little sidetracks dedicated solely to laugh getting episodes. 
And when it has all been assembled one realizes the film 
fabric has been woven delicately, with finesse with sponta¬ 
neous gestures that are superb. Charlie Chaplin proved that 
silence is golden—in his case.” 

RECORD—"Nobody in the world but Charlie Chaplin could 
have done it. He is the only person who has that peculiar 
something called 'audience appeal’ in sufficient quantity to 
defy the popular penchant for pictures that talk. 'City 
Lights’, though it was received with wholehearted delight 
and punctuated with innumerable bursts of applause from 
the audience, is no menace for the talkies. It is the exception 
that proves the rule. It is sure to be an immense box-office 
attraction. He has made a picture that the world will want 
to see. Charlie Chaplin is an institution.” 

TIMES—"One star who can go on without talking, if anyone 
can, and certainly 'City Lights’ goes to show that he knows 
as of yore the key that unlocks the way to popular enter¬ 
tainment. The amusing character of this picture is intrigu¬ 
ing. The Chaplin capacity to make folk laugh and laugh 
Uproariously is preserved with all its uncanny individuality 
There is more romantic story in 'City Lights’ than usuai 
in a Chaplin film. City Lights’ is distinctly a picture that 
is punctuated with uproarious high spots.” 
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Posters 

A variety of paper is available on “City 
Lights” in the following sizes: 24 sheet, 
six sheet, three sheet and one sheet. Order 
them from your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change at the prices indicated on the order 
blank. 

Lobby Displays 

Miniature reproductions of your lobby dis¬ 
play appear on the lower half of this page. 
They are done in glowing natural colors and 
may be procured at the prices mentioned 
elsewhere on this page. 

Cuts and Mats 

Apply at your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change for cuts and mats on “City Lights." 
See price list attached to this Campaign Book. 
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UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
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Name of Theatre 
Town____ 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 

POSTERS (Lithographed) : 

One Sheet, No. 1 ___ 

One Sheet, No. 2 ___ 

Three Sheet, No. 1 _ 

Three Sheet, No. 2 _ 

Six Sheet _ _:_ 

Twenty-four Sheet _ 

WINDOW CARD (Lithographed) _ 

BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8 x 10 : 
All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby, 

star heads) __ 

Special First Run Stills (20 in set) _ 

Single Copies, Squeegee Photos _ 

LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand colored, 22 x 28, each_ 

Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight_ 

INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 3 6 , each_ 

SLIDE No. 1 _ 

HERALDS (See opposite page), per 1,000 _ 

1— Three Col. Ad (Charlie as street cleaner)_ 

2 — Three Col. Ad (Heads of Charlie) _ 

3— Two Col. Ad (Charlie and girl) _ 

4— Two Col. Ad (Three figures) _ 

3—One Col. Ad (Charlie with cane on “C”) 

6 — One Col. Ad (Chaplin bending cane) 

7— Two Col. Ad Slug_ 

8 — One Col. Ad Slug_ 

9— Two Col. Star Scene Head _ 

10 — One Col. Star Scene Head 

11— Two Col. Scene (Chaplin and girl) _ 

12 — Two Col Scene (Three figures) 

13— One Col. Scene (Charlie and cop) _ 

14— One Col. Scene (Charlie and pug) 

13—One Col. Scene (Charlie and girl) 

16—One Col. Scene (Charlie smoking) 

17 A & B—Two Col. Puzzle and solution 

17 A—Two Col. Puzzle_ 

B—One Col. Puzzle solution __ 

18— One Col. Chaplin cartoon _ 

19— Four Col. Ad _ 


20 — Three Col. Ad 

21— c: Three Col. Ad _ 

22 — Three Col. Ad _ 

23— Two Col. Ad _ 

24— Two Col. Ad •__ 

2 3—Two Col. Ad 

26—Two Col. Ad _ 

27 Four Col. Cartoon (Thorndyke) 

28— Five Col. Cartoon _ 

29— Three Col. Cartoon (Morgan) 

3 0 —Three Col. Sketch (Chenkoff) 

11 Three Col..Sketch (Three figures) 

32—One Col. Chaplin Drawing 

3 3—Three Col. Chaplin Cartoon _ 

Complete Set “CITY LIGHTS” Mats $ 4 40 

Complete Set "CITY LIGHTS” Cuts_ 18.80 

Trailer from National Screen Service 
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Colored Lobby Displays 

Above . . . . Eight 11 x 14's 

(Price, per set, 75 cents) 


Left and Right . Two 22 x 28’s 

(Price, each, 40 cents) 


Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the oicture men¬ 
tioned herein are authorized to use the advertising 
material and ideas contained in this book solely for the 
purpose of exploiting the picture named herein and for 
no other purpose. The use of such advertising material 
and ideas by all other persons is prohibited. Any in¬ 
fringement of this registered copyright will be prose¬ 
cuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXXI by United Artists Corpor¬ 
ation. New York, N. Y. 
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